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| Security from Disease Loss! 


TOCKMEN use Franklin scientific safeguards ‘ ee — 
with a confidence born of 28 years of practical Penns ie ett 
protection. Only RESULTS count! And the Franklin 


information in the com- 


record of results stands out as an example of Ameri- __Plete_ Franklin catalog— 


: a : 80 pages. Illustrated. Free 
can inventive enterprise and productive excellence. from your local Franklin 


Stockmen everywhere in constantly increasing num- pres Antone a 
bers enjoy this protection at small cost by vaccinating ET 
with the Franklin top quality biological products. 


BLACKLEG BANISHED! 


Keep this deadly disease out of your herds by an early shot of 

Franklin Concentrated Culture Blackleg Bacterin. The small 1 cc 

lifetime dose has powerful potency with greatly reduced bulk. 
10c—less in quantities. 


Prevent both Blackleg and crs a Edema by using Franklin CC-S 


Bacterin (Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus). Double protection for the 
price of one. 10c—less in quantities. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 
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MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 
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Highest prices 
for 
railroad ties 


OPA authorizes top prices 
fo step up production 


The railroads urgently need crossties. They are 
needed now — will be needed regularly to enable 


the railroads to continue meeting the need for vital 
transportation. 


Demand has outstripped the supply from usual 
sources. So we ask American farmers to help. 


Cut and sell some of your timber. Even if you have 
only a few dozen trees of right size and kind, it will 
help relieve a critical situation. 


—. << 


Prices are good — increase your income — cut now. 


For exact details get in touch with your railroad 
agent or your nearest tie producer or contractor. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 











LIKES THE COVERS 

I just want to say that I appreciate 
the front cover of your magazine, ] 
don’t mean to say that that is all, though. 
—Mrs. Iva N. GREENMAN, Kern County, 


Calif. 





MAN OF FEW WORDS 
Dry.—NED GEORGE, Broadwater Coun- 
ty, Mont. 


COULD BE WORSE 

It is very dry and the range is getting 
in bad shape. Cattle look fairly well, 
Grass steers are bringing around $12.50. 
We surely need some rain, although it 
could be much worse.—L. Hy.ton, Sec., 
Klickitat County Livestock Assn., Wash. 


COTTONSEED FEEDS LOOK SHORT 

Grazing conditions are normal but 
the indications are that the cottonseed 
feeds are going to be rather short next 


winter.—D. BIDEGARAY, Fresno County, 
Calif. 


MORE ON “LAST OF 5,000” 

(This will add to) the history of the 
little original picture by Charles M. 
Russell, done the winter of 1886-87 and 
called “The Last of 5,000”; (Propucer 
issues of July and August, 1945). 


Hearing unfavorable weather reports 
late in the winter, the cattle owners, 
living in Helena, wrote to Jesse Phelps, 
range foreman, to inquire as to the con- 
dition of their cattle. The night this let- 
ter was received, Phelps and Charlie 
Russell, the latter being horse wrangler 
for the outfit, were discussing the 
answer that should be made. The next 
day Russell removed the _pasteboard 
cover of a collar box and drew and 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Price Controls 


_ COUNTRY generally has been heartened by the speed 
with which many of the wartime controls have been lifted 
—although it likewise is somewhat discouraged by the apparent 
intention of the present administration to keep on with a 
loose spending program. One of the major controls still left 
in effect is the power of OPA to regulate prices. Under the 
extension of the OPA act, granted early in the summer, the 
life of that organization will continue until June 30, 1946. It 
is now apparent that OPA itself is engaging in a campaign of 
propaganda to show the necessity of continuing price controls 
even beyond that date if we are to avoid disastrous inflation. 


Recently it was announced that Administrator Bowles 
would seek authority from Congress not only to regulate the 
prices of new houses to be built, but also to regulate the selling 
price of other dwellings. It isn’t at all likely that Congress will 
grant this power, now that the war is over. Another recent 
announcement suggested that controls over lumber would be 
necessary at least until June 30, 1946, and possibly beyond 
that time. From other, similar announcements and from elab- 
orate mail propaganda, it is evident that this huge wartime 
agency will not give up on June 30, 1946, without a struggle. 

There is, of course, some merit to the argument that con- 
tinued price controls would help prevent disastrous inflation. 
There is equal merit, however, to the argument that if the 
administration really wants to control inflation it should stop 
inflating the public debt and stop many other inflationary 
practices which it is supporting by legislative proposals that 


call for pushing out money in all directions in continuation of 
the New Deal program of spending. It is doubtful that the 
administration can sell the idea of continuing price control on 
the one hand as a means of combating inflation, while at the 
very same time, on the other hand, it is leading the way to in- 
flation with spending programs too numerous tg detail. 


Furthermore, there is a good argument against continuing 
price control in relation to its effect on inflation. The surest 
cure for high prices and inflationary tendencies in general is 
increased production—and it cannot be denied that the arbi- 
trary power exercised by OPA, and which it now wishes to 
extend to new fields, is a curb on production. It is true that in 
many cities prices of dwellings have increased considerably 
during the war. It is likewise true that this is partly due to 
the strict control of rents as exercised by OPA. Landlords 
who have found it unprofitable to continue leasing at stipulated 
frozen rents, unadjusted to meet rising costs of service, are 
selling out at profitable prices. In many cases people are 
forced to buy homes because they cannot rent them. It will 
not take long to take the edge off the market if production 
is unchecked by restrictive regulations. 

We believe that when June 30, 1946, rolls around the 
country will be in no mood for an extension of the price con- 
trol act. It probably will prefer to take its chances with a 
slight further dose of inflation, rather than to be annoyed by 
a continuation of wartime controls which will also retard the 
return to a more nearly normal basis. 





Subsidy Problems 


MM?! OF US would like to see government regulations 
ended right now. We are not accustomed to them. We 
can do better without them. We have always been able to take 
care of our own affairs and get along with the other fellow. 

So, as the wartime restrictions end one by one we feel 
relieved. The sooner they come off the better. That applies 
to most government controls and regulations—maybe to all 
but subsidies. They involve ready money and are therefore 
not so easy to get away from. 


As the subsidies now stand the livestock industry is com- 
promised to the amount of about $2 or $3 a ewt. That’s about 
what the government pays to packers, a small part of it to 
feeders. When subsidies end, the price of the cattleman’s 
steer will drop that much—unless someone can be found to 
put up that amount. 

It is too bad the subsidy scheme ever got started. It has 
kept down the price of meat only because the subsidy is hid- 
den. But the real price must be paid sometime—plus cost of 
expensive offices, furniture, managers, lawyers, clerks and 
materials to make it work. So far the subsidies have cost us 
about a billion dollars. That is a sizeable sum to pay off all 
at once now. It would have been easier to pay as you go— 
and when people had the ready cash. As one writer remarked, 
it will be something to see a one-legged war veteran from 
the hell holes of Iwo Jima paying through taxes part of the 
meat bill of a $15-a-day machinist. 

It would have been better to have kept that money where 
it belonged—in the treasury. Fewer arguments would have 
come up among friends. The producer would not have had to 
Suspect that the packer got it. Nor the packer say that he 
didn’t get or want it. Nor the consumer argue that he was 
paying plenty for beef even if he got it for less than cost 
of production. It caused discontent. It spoiled the nice balance 
in the livestock marketing machine. 

Now the problem is how to get back to sound marketing 
and just when it can be done. If subsidies were discon- 
tinued tomorrow, stockmen would have to take $20 or $30 
less on a 1,000-pound steer. That would not be fair. If the 
subsidies go on until next April, a date suggested by Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson, they would break right 
into the middle of spring feeding. Maybe it would be better 
if they were kept on until next July, which is a date previously 
mentioned by Secretary Anderson. Stockmen would have 
more time to see the jolt coming (Please turn to Page 32) 
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De-Rationing 
| §y IS GOOD to have part of the meat rationing control come 

off. Unofficially it is said that you will not need ration 
stamps for the lower grades any more. Just as last year, the 
West is shipping a great many grass-fed cattle to market. 
And, as happened last year, when people are allowed to buy 
it they will buy all this grass-fed beef. When there is a 
good supply of the other grades or a good total supply, OPA 
should free them, too. 


Rationing during the war was a necessity. Perhaps it 
was even a help to the industry. It gave the widest possible 
distribution to the product. It introduced meat to many 
people for the first time. They learned the value of meat 
through the precious little red points. But rationing did 
not come to us without evils. When you try to see that every- 
one gets a share of a scarce article you invite trouble. 
Rationing brought black markets and they thrive only on 
sky-high prices. 

At that, under the tension of the war, rationing succeeded. 
Most people respected the rules. But will they continue to 
abide by them now that the war is over? There is a big 
supply of meat in prospect. Will they still see the need for 
rationing? Won’t it be harder and harder to enforce the 
law? Won’t people be better off without the control? Our 
experience is that when controls end, such things as black 
markets and bootlegging end, too. 


There is a new reason given for continuing rationing. It 
is so that we can feed people in Europe. But people in this 
country, we believe, will be willing to give what is needed 
without a ration law. They will not complain much even if 
they can’t always get what they want when they want it. 
They will complain more about the controls themselves. 
People want to get back to normal living. The end of controls 
will be good for our national economy, too. 


CATTLE FEEDING IN THE WAR YEARS 


EAVY MARKETING OF RANGE 
cattle during the war period is an 
established statistical fact. No one has 
questioned it, but there has been argu- 
ment as to the degree at which the 
feedlots of the nation have been operated 
during this period. Shortage of top- 
quality cuts on the butchers’ blocks 
throughout most of the war period, due 
in part to heavy set-asides for the re- 
quirements of the armed forces, at times 
seemed to indicate that cattle feeders 
had to a considerable degree lessened 
operations and that most killing beef 
was grass fed, straight off the range. 
Because the PRODUCER believes 
there has been a great deal of exag- 
geration in regard to this matter, and 
that the total volume of beef and veal 





By F. E. MOLLIN 


ditions. To replace such operations it is 
indicated that larger supplies than ever 
have come from small farm-feeder opera- 
tors. 


With regard to the table on “Beef 
Steers Sold Out of First Hand at Chi- 
cago,” there have been many claims that 
beef was upgraded during the war. 
Since the OPA pricing regulations went 
into effect it has been necessary to grade 
all beef in order to comply with the sell- 
ing requirements, and this job, first at- 
tempted unsuccessfully by the packers 
themselves, was soon turned over to the 
official grading service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
service has repeatedly denied the charges 
of up-grading. Practically all—if not all 
—choice and prime, and a large majority 
of the good, as shown above, must have 


pounds in average live weight compared 
with 1943, for reasons explained in eon. 
nection with the previous table, there js 
no indication in the above figures eithey 
of a substantial increase in percentage of 
grass-fed cattle or of substantially short- 
er feeding periods on fed cattle. Actual- 
ly, for the years 1935-39, inclusive, the 
simple average unweighted of the five 
years was 918 plus and of the five years 
1940-44, inclusive, 946 plus. However, in 
the earlier period there were two years 
1935 and 1937, following short corn crops. 
when the average was well below normal. 
The simple unweighted average for the 
years 1930-34, inclusive—a_representa- 
tive period—was 948 pounds. 


Number on Farms and Slaughtered 
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marketed was so great that a substantial come through the feedlots. 3823 2 $0 ay 
portion of it had to come from feedlot Attention is called to the fact that OuszZ 0295 S25 
sources, we have endeavored to get the while there was a sharp decline in choice ~ £-§ 5C RS £8. 
facts as they are recorded by official @"4 prime steers in the year 1944, due SE gat a8; 
cited: aeaiens wall emanate largely to the extreme shortage of corn Sens goa a@s 
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order in the spring of that year, for the 1930 61.003 19.817 ; 
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A beautiful Idaho scenic view, taken during fall roundup in Bear Valley, Boise National Forest. 


HISTORY OF IDAHO CATTLE 





By Virgil V. Peterson 





(Photo by Forest Service.) 


Research Associate, Western Range Cattle Industry Study 


REAT AND LUCRATIVE AS MIN- 
ing has proved and is proving, 
stock raising is destined to play a still 
greater part in our history. The advan- 
tages of stock raising in Idaho are mani- 
fold and manifest. I need not point out 
to you the 25 millions of acres of grazing 
lands covered with white sage and other 
herbs and nutritious grasses that make 
such superior food for stock within our 
borders; or that where there are desert 
lands the finger of God has directed 


streams to flow, to make them reclaim- 
able.” 


This utterance made by Territorial 
Governor William M. Bunn in 1885 indi- 
cates the early importance of Idaho’s 
livestock industry. Further details of its 
workings are suggested in the words of 
Governor George L. Shoup five years lat- 
er. He wrote: 
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“The stock grower is also rewarded 
with a handsome income from his herds 
of cattle, sheep and horses. Cattle and 
horses winter in Idaho without hay or 
grain, subsisting and keeping in good 
condition upon bunchgrass, sweet sage 
and other nutritious food; a ready mar- 
ket at good prices is found in the mining 
camps for most of the beef produced, 
and the surplus is shipped to Chicago 
and other eastern markets. The ship- 
ments can be made profitable on account 
of reduced rates given by the Union Pa- 
cific Railway from points on its Utah 
and Northern branch. From the writer’s 
personal experience in cattle raising, he 
can verify the statement that it can be 
conducted with profit. Like all other 
kinds of business, a few have been dis- 
appointed in not realizing their expecta- 
tions. The cause is easily traced to the 
fact that their stock was permitted to 


run at will, many of the increase going 
unbranded, much of the old stock wan- 
dering off to neighboring ranges, and in 
the fall of the year no care was taken to 
place the stock on a good winter range. 
Those having taken care of their stock 
have in all cases done- well, and have 
made more money than could have been 
realized from the same amount of capital 
invested in any other legitimate enter- 
prise.” 

Nearly three decades before Congress 
created Idaho Territory, stock raising 
had its meager beginning near what is 
now the town of Lewiston. In 1836 the 
Reverend and Mrs. Henry H. Spaulding, 
not positive whether they were in British 
or American territory, established the 
first Indian mission among the Nez 
Perces at Lapwai. Here these intrepid 
propounders of the Presbyterian faith 
taught the redskins:a new economy along 
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with a new religion. Cattle raising on a 
very limited basis was introduced as an 
aid in improving the family menus. 
Under the direction of Father J. P. De 
Smet, a Catholic mission was established 
in 1842 on the St. Joseph River, and four 


years later was moved to the Coeur 
d’Alene River. Undoubtedly livestock 
was also introduced to the natives by 
these early emissaries of Christianity. 
In 1843 the Reverend Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man, sometimes referred to as the “pro- 
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Many Idaho cattle graze nearby federal range in the spring prior to 


(Grazing Service Photo). 





phet of the Oregon movement,” led the 
first train of emigrants to the North. 
west. Two hundred families were in this 
first migration, bringing with them 773 
cattle and 694 oxen. In the years that 
followed, hundreds of such expeditions 
passed through Idaho over the Oregon 
Trail, leaving occasionally—by force ory 
otherwise—small herds of cattle to the 
raiding Indians or the few whites that 
had abandoned the fur trade and were 
trying to eke out an existence in what 
was then thought of generally as an up- 
inhabitable wasteland. 





In 1855 a mission was established in 
the Salmon River Basin by Mormons 
proselyting their faith among the Sho- 
shoni Indians. The settlement was known 
as Fort Limhi and with the conversion of 
about 100 natives it soon became a thriv- 
ing community engaged in farming and 
stock raising. The Mormons trusted the 
Indians implicitly and when advised in 
the autumn of 1857 that a raid was about 
to take place refused to make any prep- 
arations. Bannocks, incited by malevo- 
lent influences within the tribe, were 
joined by many of the Shoshoni tribe 
and succeeded in driving off about 250 
head of cattle and in killing and wound- 
ing a number of the inhabitants. Due to 
the intervening circumstances of the 
“Utah War” the missionaries were re- 
called and the mission abandoned. 


Despite the fact that there were 25,- 
000,000 acres of fine grazing land avail- 
able, more than 200,000 emigrants passed 
through Idaho in the two decades of the 
4(’s and 50’s, bypassing opportunities 
with the hope that California or Oregon 
might miraculously place a fortune be- 
fore them. As late as 1864 when Ben 
Holliday, the great Overland Stage en- 
trepreneur, took a contract to carry the 
United States mails from Salt Lake City 
to Helena, the area along his route 
through eastern Idaho was declared “un- 
fit for agriculture” and as “having too 
many Indians to risk stock raising.” In 
1860, however, the first permanent set- 
tlement was established at Franklin, im- 
mediately north of the Utah line. Thir- 
teen families originally settled on the 
spot, bringing with them both milk and 
range stock. Three years later, with the 
announcement that gold had been discov- 
ered in western Idaho, the great back- 
wash of disappointed miners from Ore- 
gon and California began. The first con- 
centration was in the Boise Basin. All 
food and mining supplies were freighted 
into the area at tremendous prices. This 
created a new market for beef as well as 
agricultural products. 

Arriving in the Raft River Valley, a 
tributary of the Snake, in 1866, Charles 
S. Gamble, a young native of Maryland, 
brought the first Texas cattle into Idaho. 
He was a representative of the John Q. 
Shirley Company, which held complete 
grazing control of what is now Cassia 
County for a number of years. In 1871 
R. D. Norton and M. G. Robinson, mer- 
chants of Dry Town, introduced the first 
Texas cattle into the Snake River Valley. 
A herd of between 300 and 400 head was 
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turned loose on the rich valley grass- 
lands. A. J. Harrell, a well-to-do Cali- 
fornian, in the following year brought in 
about 4,000 Texas cattle. His headquar- 
ters were established in the Goose Creek 
Mountains in the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of Utah. His ranch, which later be- 
came known as the “Shoe Sole,” ex- 
tended north to Valley of the Snake River 
as a summer range and south into the 
Great American Desert in Nevada and 
Utah as a winter range. J. E. Bowers, 
who subsequently became one of Idaho’s 
leading cattlemen, was the first foreman 
of this ‘“‘outfit.” 

Seeing the vast possibilities of grazing, 
many men ventured their capital and ef- 
forts, seldom without an adequate return 
on their investment. Many trail herds 
pushing in from Oregon, intent on going 
to Wyoming and Montana, were halted 
in Idaho where they were fattened and 
disposed of at a handsome profit. The 
mining areas absorbed nearly all the 
beef produced up to the time of the com- 
ing of the railroads. Prior to the time of 
the construction of the Northern Pacific, 
the Oregon Short Line and the northern 
branch of the Union Pacific, any surplus 
herds were driven to Wells, Nev., from 
which point they were shipped to San 
Francisco or to Ogden, Utah, and from 
there to Chicago. Cattle could be pur- 
chased in Oregon for $10.50 per head, 
foraged for a season and sold for double 
that amount. A four-year-old steer could 
be raised for as little as $3.50 under the 
most favorable conditions. The range 
was free and losses were negligible, en- 
abling enterprising men of comparatively 
small capital to get a start in a lucra- 
tive business. The mountain areas of- 
fered an ideal summer range while the 
valleys and flatlands provided good win- 
ter pasturage with little or no supple- 








Cattle being fed on a ranch near Glenns Ferry, Ida. (Grazing Service photo.) 


mental feeding. 

In 1882 A. J. Harrell disposed of his 
holdings in the “Shoe Sole” to John 
Sparks and John Tinnin, wealthy cattle- 
men who had previously purchased the 
“Winecup” and “HD” outfits, a combina- 
tion which gave them a total of approx- 
imately 175,000 head of range _ stock. 
These men purportedly paid Harrell 
$950,000 for the “Shoe Sole.” Immediate- 
ly on taking possession of these vast 
holdings they began to cull their herds 


and to eliminate excess stock as there 
were even at that time, signs of over- 
stocking the range. Most of these cattle 
were longhorn or mongrel. To improve 
their herds Sparks and Tinnin intro- 
duced Shorthorn and Hereford bulls and 
confined their breeding stock thereafter 
to purebreds or grades, eliminating al- 
most entirely their scrubs. Many other 
large herders followed this same practice 
as is evidenced by the results of a sur- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Feedlot scene near beet sugar factory, Burley, Ida. Beet pulp, hay, grain, even potatoes—all important crops raised on 


irrigated lands in this section—are fed to range livestock in special lots. Cattle obtain three to five months rations from adja- 
cent federal range. Farmers sell surplus hay to range stockmen. 
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(Grazing Service Photo) 
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Map showing agricultural regions in Alaska 











I’ i866, JUST AFTER THE CIVIL 

War, when army life had taken its 
toll in lives and fortunes, when the re- 
turning soldier came home impoverished, 
Texas had its big moving day—moving 
day for the herds of cattle for which the 
Texan could find no market. Inevitably 
the trail herds pointed northward to the 
new frontier—Colorado, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, the Dakotas—for this trek was 
born of economic necessity, not of chance, 
and in this new frontier there was plenty 
of money and a great scarcity of cattle. 
True, between that promised land and 
Texas, danger, hardships and possibly 
disaster awaited the cowmen and their 
herds, but those were chances they had 
to take. 

Today, the returning soldier faces con- 
ditions perhaps somewhat similar. Many 
are wondering what the new frontier in 
the north—Alaska—has to offer. Alaska, 
like the north which the Texans faced, 
needs cattle and she is willing to pay for 
them. In fact she does pay for the im- 
portation of a great deal of beef, which 
is shipped to her from the States. 

The Russians, during the Russian occu- 
pation of Alaska, recognized the possibil- 
ities of Alaska for stock-breeding pur- 
poses and imported cattle from Siberia. 
As early as 1795 there was a small num- 
ber of cattle in Alaska, and in that year 
cows were shipped from Kodiak to 





A settler’s first crop of hay in the Matanuska Valley. It has been put up on poles 
to expedite curing, in a field protected from the wind. 
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THE FUTURE OF BEEF 
IN ALASKA 


By M. Riordan 


Unalaska. In 1883, The Russian Ameri- 
can Company had “220 head of horned 
cattle” so reads a report, “from those of 
the Ross colony.” 

The cattle sent to Alaska during the 
Russian occupation were of the hardiest 
Siberian stock, but, even so, most of the 
herds were small, numbering not more 
than 20 in most cases. Indeed, even then 
the beef cattle were cften shipped from 
San Francisco to fatten at Kodiak or on 
the Aleutian islands and were usually 
slaughtered in October. 

The Russian cattle were small and 
slim, with narrow heads and thin, up- 
standing horns which grew close to the 
head. They were usually dark brown or 
red in color and were poor producers 
both as dairy animals and as beef cattle. 
In 1868, 100 head of cattle were kept on 
Kodiak island which, it was said, would 
afford pasturage for from 6,000 to 8,000 
head, although, it was added, on account 
of the long winters, cattle could not be 
raised without considerable expense. 
Chaumagin islands and Roobets post, 
situated on Afogonak Island, also had a 
few cattle even that early, maintained 
for domestic use, mostly. 

Unalaska post at the head of the bay 
of Alulook was reported that same year 
(1868) to grow its own potatoes and 
beef, as did the post on Alton Island. 

“The cattle at Unalaska were remark- 





ably fat and the beef very tender and 
delicate, and rarely surpassed in flavor 
by any well-fed stock,” reported A. Kel- 
logg, surgeon on the steamer Lincoln, in 
his report of the voyage in 1867. 


So far as history records, there has 
never been a severe drought in Alaska 
that would cause the death of large 
numbers of livestock. During the gold 
rush days, hunters and trappers brought 
horses to Alaska and worked them until 
winter came and then killed them for dog 
feed or turned them out and let them 
starve. It was too expensive to import 
hay to care for them through the winter. 
Many thought the winters were too long 
and severe for horses to maintain them- 
selves, but many of these horses, turned 
out to starve, were found the following 
spring in fairly good condition. 


In 1868, a horse and four cows were 
brought to St. Paul’s Island and provi- 
sions made to secure hay for their main- 
tenance during the winter. However, 
due to the wet weather it was impossible 
to cure the hay and harvest it, so the 
stock was obliged to subsist on the dry 
grasses of the marshes. Spring found 
them in good condition and the next year 
sheep and goats were added to the orig- 
inal five head of livestock and all con- 
tinued to thrive. 

Even now, pack horses allowed to 
rustle for themselves in central Alaska 
have gone wild and have proved them- 
selves too wily to be caught by their 
owners during the past five or six years. 
Thus it may be seen that stock has been 
able to subsist during the winters, even 
when no feed was provided. 

A map of Alaska, superimposed on a 
map of the United States, would stretch 
from Florida to the Canadian border, to 
Los Angeles on the west, and even be- 
yond, if one includes the farthest Aleu- 
tian island. 

The Territory of Alaska comprises an 
area of approximately 586,400 square 
miles, the main body of which lies in 
latitudes comparable to Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and much of Siberia. Of the 
total area, it is estimated that about 
65,000 square miles, or 11 per cent, could 
be tilled and 35,000 square miles, or 6 
per cent, is suitable for grazing land. 

The climate is highly variable, since 
there are three major areas where cli- 
matic conditions are distinctly different. 
Only two of these areas, however, in- 
terest the man bent on farming or rais- 
ing stock, as the region north of the 
Arctic Circle is so far north that the 
soil, except for a few inches at the sur- 
face, is perpetually frozen. 

The other two areas are suitable for 
farming or grazing and the interior be- 
low the Arctic Circle has a precipitation 
of from 10 to 20 inches, cold winters, and 
comparatively warm but short summers. 
The short growing season is partly off- 
set by the long days which range from 
14 hours sunshine on April 15, to 20 
hours on June 15. The length of the 
growing season, although it is highly 
variable within this region because of 
the wide difference in topography and 
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location, ranges from 80 to approximate- 
ly 120 days. Temperatures, too, vary 
widely between sections of this area, 
where some agricultural production is 
being carried on. In general the growth 
of grasses and grains in this area is not 
so luxuriant as on the coast, although it 
more nearly approaches the normal crops 
of grass and grain found in the States. 
This area includes the fertile Matanuska 
Valley where extensive agricultural ex- 
periments have been carried on during 
the past number of years with consider- 
able success. 

The coast area extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to below Ketchikan in 
southeastern Alaska has a climate great- 
ly modified by the influence of ocean 
currents and is characterized by much 
milder temperatures and much heavier 
precipitation than prevail in the interior. 
Here, there is slight variation between 
winter and summer temperatures, and 
the precipitation is very heavy. A heavy 
growth of grass is found south of the 
Alaska Peninsula wherever it is not 
crowded out by trees. Grains are kept 
beyond their normal growing season 
because of the heavy rains, with result- 
ant losses. 

Alaska has no prairies, but some of 
the grassy tide flats are used for graz- 
ing. The treeless islands of southwest- 
ern Alaska and the plateaus in the moun- 
tains near Healy give promise of being 
suitable for range stock. West of Cook 
Inlet there is comparatively little timber, 
but there is a wealth of small bushes 
and grass. This region will, therefore, 
be suited chiefly to stock raising. 

In the Talkeetna Mountains there are 
200,000 acres or more of range land 
which is excellent for sheep and cattle; 
now used almost exclusively by moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goats, and moose. 

The Matanuska Valley lies between the 
61st and 62nd degrees of latitude, and 
is about as near the Arctic Circle as 
Oslo in Norway and Leningrad in Rus- 
sia. Practically all of Finland and most 
of Norway and Sweden are farther north. 
Due to the moderating influence of the 
warm Japanese current, and to 
the massive Alas- 
kan Range on the 
north serving 
as a barrier to 


the invasion of the # k. 


cold air from the 
interior parts of 
Alaska, the Matan- 
uska Valley has a 
more agreeable and 
favorable climate 
than that of the 
north central 
states, such asMin- 
nesota and Michi- 
gan, or that of the 
northern plains 
states, as the Da- 
kotas. Because of 
its location at the 
head of Cook Inlet, 


the Matanuska Val- hybrids. 
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ley has one of the best climates for agri- 
culture in Alaska. The Chugach Moun- 
tains on the south and east offer suffi- 
cient barrier in the summer to produce a 
type of climate which is intermediate be- 
tween a hot, dry interior continental type 
and a moist and cool coastal type. The 
Chugach Mountains, however, are not so 
massive as to prevent the Japanese Cur- 
rent from exerting a great moderating 
influence both in summer and winter. 


The average January temperature is 
13 degrees above zero (which is the same 
as that of Minneapolis, Minn.), while 
February is 18.9, March 24.3, April 36.7, 
May 47.0, June 55.4, July 58.2, August 
55.7, September 47.1, October 36.4, No- 
vember 21.9, and December 12.2. Sum- 
mer temperatures are never oppressive, 
and seldom does the thermometer regis- 
ter 10 degrees below zero or lower dur- 
ing the winter. The average date of the 
last frost in spring is May 24, and the 
average date of the first frost in the fall 
is Sept. 10, making an average growing 
season of 108 days. The duration of lay- 
light during December is reduced to 
about seven hours, but the days lengthen 
so rapidly after Jan. 1, that by the mid- 
dle of April there are 14 possible hours 
of sunshine, and by the middle of May 
17 hours. From mid-June to July there 
is practically no darkness and, since 
temperatures are favorable, farmers and 
growing crops work double and triple 
shifts. The average annual precipitation 
is about 15 inches. The wettest period is 
during the months of July, August and 
September. In some years May and June 
are dry but droughts have never been 
severe enough to cause crop failure. 
Rains usually occur in light showers or 
as drizzles, so there is usually no run- 
off. The total snowfall during the win- 
ter averages somewhat less than three 
feet. Warm spells appear during the 
winter and may be accompanied by rain 
and followed by the formation of ice 
sheets on roads and fields. Snowfall is 
rarely heavy enough to interfere with 
highway travel except when drifted. 
Long continued cloudy and rainy weather 
during August and September may make 
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This polled yak bull, received from the Canadian govern- 
ment in July, 1919, was the sire of all the yak-Galloway 


(USDA photo.) 


it necessary to use special methods for 
drying hay and grain, such as placing it 
on poles, but usually both hay and grain 
will dry when the bundles are set up in 
shocks which permit ready circulation 
of air. 

Oats and Canadian field peas are gen- 
erally grown for hay and for silage. 
Vetch may be used in place of peas or 
added to the oat and pea mixture. Bar- 
ley is sometimes added to the oats and 
peas for silage. Oats are seeded in the 
mixture at the rate of 70 to 85 pounds 
per acre and a few farmers prefer to 
seed even more heavily to secure a finer 
stalked hay. Peas are planted with the 
oats at the rate of 25 to 35 pounds per 
acre. For silage or pasturing purposes 
the proportion of peas may be increased. 
With good farming methods the yield of 
oats and peas as hay average about 1.5 
tons per acre, and silage 6 to 8 tons per 
acre. (Application of commercial ferti- 
lizer increases the yield and quality of 
the hay.) The hay is usually cut with 
a binder and then set in shocks to dry, 
but in wet weather it may be necessary 
to place the bundles on poles. 

A few areas of native grasses and a 
few stands of introduced perennial 
grasses and legumes containing smooth 
brome grass, slender wheatgrass, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, quack grass, alsike 
clover, yellow-flowered alfalfa, white 
clover and yellow sweet clover are 
mowed in the first part of July. Suitable 
weather can usually be counted on to 
secure dry hay of good quality. 

A wide variety of perennial grasses 
and a few legumes are suitable for pas- 
ture for cattle, sheep and horses. Some 
of these plants are those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

A few farmers raise a small number 
of cattle of the beef types; the Shorthorn 
is the most common. There is extensive 
summer range in the Talkeetna Moun- 
tains north of Palmer, but the winter 
feeding season is long. There is little 
good outdoor grazing after the middle of 
October, and hay and grain are expen- 
sive to grow and feed. However, the de- 
mand for fresh beef is good. 

The only serious perennial weed that 
has invaded the Matanuska Valley so 
far is quack grass, but this weed has 
some special value because it furnishes 
nutritious pasturage or hay and makes 
a good soil binder. Rats do not occur, 
and the only kind of mouse is a small 
field mouse. 


Nearly every farm in the Matanuska 
Valley has access within a quarter of a 
mile or less to a graveled road. These 
roads form a network in the valley and 
connect with the highways to Anchor- 
age, to the Richardson Highway and to 
the Alaska Highway to the States, as 
well as various mountain roads. This is 
convenient in case one desires to trans- 
port cattle by truck. 

At the summer solstice the sun is below 
the horizon for only a few hours, and 
during this time there is no real dark- 
ness. The mountain ranges protect the 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BY BETHUNE JONES 


ARKED PROGRESS HAS BEEN 

made this year in state legislative 
sessions throughout the country on a 
campaign to curb the diversion of spe- 
cial motor vehicle taxes to purposes un- 
related to highway construction and 
maintenance. 


As the states prepare to join the fed- 
eral government in a three-year, three- 
billion-dollar highway construction pro- 
gram, and with a number of states 
planning road expansion programs in 
excess of the level contemplated under 
the federal-state program, the highway 
fund diversion issue becomes of ob- 
viously increased significance. 

Extent of future highway construc- 
tion and the amount of taxes levied 
against truck operators and other high- 
way users will both be considerably af- 
fected by the extent of success of ef- 
forts to curb the diversion practice, 
which in the past has shunted more 
than 2 billion dollars of special high- 
Way-user tax receipts to general gov- 
ernmental uses instead of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways. 

Anti-diversion forces already have suc- 
ceeded in past years in obtaining the 
adoption of state constitutional amend- 
ments outlawing highway fund diver- 
sion in 16 states: California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, 


South Dakota, Washington and West 
Virginia. 

Two additional states—Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania—will vote on the adoption 
of such amendments this November. 
The Pennsylvania referendum was au- 
thorized by that state’s legislature this 
year, while the Kentucky vote was sched- 
uled as a result of 1944 legislative ac- 
tion. 

Similar elections are scheduled next 
year in Maryland and Texas as a result 
of current-year legislative action in 
those states. The proposed Texas 
amendment is limited, however, to the 
extent that it would permit the use of 
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one-fourth of highway-user tax receipts 
for school purposes. 


Anti-diversion amendments were given 
initial approval this year by the legis- 
latures of Indiana and Tennessee, but 
in both of these states approval by the 
next succeeding legislatures also must 
be given before submission to the voters. 


Progress toward the dedication of spe- 
cial motor vehicle taxes to highway pur- 
poses also is being made by statutory 
action as well as constitutional amend- 
ment. In the most notable such in- 
stance this year, Wisconsin’s legislature 
passed over Gov. Walter S. Goodland’s 
veto a bill providing for the segregation 
of highway-user tax revenues in a single 
trust fund to be used for highway pur- 
poses. Governor Goodland had opposed 
the principal of special dedicated funds, 
and had contended segregation of high- 
way revenues would lead to new general 
taxes in years ahead. Segregation of 
highway-user tax revenues had been 
recommended by a state legislative in- 
terim committee on highways, however, 
as necessary to assure adequate funds 
to finance post-war highway construc- 
tion. 

A resolution opposing highway fund 
diversion was passed by the Illinois leg- 
islature this year as an alternative to a 
proposed state constitutional amendment 
prohibiting the practice. 

In a major setback for the anti-diver- 
sion movement this year, Connecticut’s 
legislature failed to approve for sub- 
mission to the voters an antidiversion 
amendment which had received initial 
legislative approval two years. Legis- 
lation proposing anti-diversion amend- 
ments also was unsuccessfully sought 
this year in a number of other states, 
including New Jersey, Delaware; Rhode 
Island and Utah. 


A measure providing for reorganiza- 
tion of the Georgia state highway de- 
partment and seeking to curb highway 
fund diversion was withdrawn from the 
1945 Georgia legislature by its sponsor 
for revision preparatory to presentation 
at a Georgia legislative session expected 
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to be convened in January, 1946. 


Despite its rejection of an anti-diver- 
sion amendment, the Utah legislature 
did pass a bill to restrict the use of mo- 
tor vehicle registration funds to high- 
way purposes. Gov. Herbert B. Maw 
vetoed this bill, however, with bitter 
controversy resulting over the question 
of whether his action would result in 
Utah’s losing a portion of its post-war 
federal-aid road grants. 


After discussing the matter with fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads officials, 
Governor Maw denied that Utah would 
be penalized because of his veto of the 
bill. “People who make such accusa- 
tions are not familiar with the law,” he 
said. “Penalties are based on diversions 
of funds, which were set up on June 14, 
1934, and at that time the motor 
vehicle registration funds were being 
used in bond retirement. Only three 
states ever have forfeited money be- 
cause of diversions; because of such 
large amounts as the $12,000,000 di- 
verted by Massachusetts in two consec- 
utive years the forfeiture then amounted 
to $500,000.” 


That penalties in federal-aid road 
funds might be made in the case of 
states diverting highway funds to unre- 
lated purposes also became a matter of 
concern this year in Oklahoma and some 
other states. Provision for such penal- 
ties is in the original Hadyn-Cartwright 
law of 1934 and is carried over in road 
construction legislation enacted by Con- 
gress last year. The legislation permits 
a penalty up to a third of the total 
federal aid. 


While it remains to be indicated to 
what extent the federal government may 
attempt to impose such penalties in the 
future, the experience of the past has 
shown the federal provision to be most 
ineffective as a weapon to curb diver- 
sion. Although the federal anti-diver- 
sion measure was enacted in 1934, high- 
way fund diversion increased rather than 
dropped during the ensuing years, reach- 
ing a peak in 1941 of $215,039,000— 
enough to maintain the entire 475,000- 
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mile system of the states for a year. 
The dollar amount of diversions has de- 
clined in the war years because of gaso- 
line rationing and other wartime restric- 
tions on motor vehicle use, but the pro- 
portion diverted continued high and the 
practice is still being resorted to in 
many states. 


Even if the federal government adopts 
a course of stringent penalties against 
diverting states, a large loophole will 


still be left for diverting states by the 
fact that the federal anti-diversion pro- 
vision applies only to funds which were 
being used for highway purposes in 
1934. In other words, it can’t halt the 
diversion of funds which were being 
diverted in 1934, nor the diversion of 
special motor vehicle levies enacted 
since that time. Thus, unless tighter 
federal legislation is enacted, the main 


hope of halting the diversion practice 
lies in state action. 

It also has been pointed out that if 
the federal government is to tighten its 
policies against diversion of state high- 
way funds, it will place itself in the po- 
sition of having to answer for its own 
use of automotive tax receipts for gen- 
eral purposes. Of some $600,000,000 col- 
lected by the federal government in mo- 
tor vehicle excise taxes in 1941, only 
$157,000,000 was returned to highway 
users in the form of federal aid for high- 
ways. The remaining $443,000,000 which 
went into general funds was only about 
$50,000,000 less than the normal annual 
total expenditure by the states for high- 
way construction. While the federal gov- 
ernment is now ready to embark on 
large-scale outlays for highways, its 
past record has been anything but an ex- 
ample against highway fund diversion. 


COLO. AND WYO. LAND HEARINGS 


By Radford Hall 


“No case has been presented to justify 
an increase in grazing fees.” Those were 
the words with which Senator J. C. 


O’Mahoney summarized hearings of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee held at Casper, Wyo., Sept. 3 
and 4, and at Grand Junction, Colo., 
Sept. 6 and 7. 


Although the hearings were called pri- 
marily for the purpose of considering the 
proposed increase in Taylor grazing fees 
(the 300 per cent increase originally pro- 
posed is not now the specific amount 
being pressed) stockmen showed such 
concern over proposed cuts in allotments 
on the national forests that a consider- 
able portion of each session was devoted 
to testimony on that. subject. 


Throughout both hearings an observa- 
tion brought out by Elmer Brock, Kay- 
cee, Wyo., was very apparent—that hear- 
ings such as the instant ones were bene- 
ficial in correcting unfair practices but 
that there was still no move toward 
needed remedial legislation as to general 
public land policies. 


Desire was expressed generally by 
the stockmen that range improvements 
on Taylor land be made on a local basis 
at the request of local stockmen and 
paid for by direct assessments against 
those who benefited therefrom. The 
thought was expressed again and again 
that Taylor grazing fees should encom- 
pass only the cost of administration. 

C. L. Forsling, director of the Grazing 
Service, said that no new recommenda- 
tions had yet been made to the secre- 
tary that there be an increase. He said 
such a recommendation would be made 
only after a meeting of the national ad- 
visory council at which it would be 
discussed and that any proposal of the 
department would first be presented to 
the Senate Public Lands Committee. Mr. 
Forsling listed as accomplishments of the 
act (1) stabilizing of the industry on the 
public range and (2) improvements to 
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the range. He referred to the lower cost 
of federal grazing land as compared 
with privately owned and leased land. 
Stockmen themselves, he said, place high 
values on grazing privileges in their 
sales and purchases. Senator Robertson 
questioned him for specific information 
on this point. Mr. Forsling mentioned the 
increased revenue of ranches and brought 
forth questions on this subject from 
Senators O’Mahoney and Robertson. 


The Grazing Service at the Casper 
hearing offered as evidence two charts 
based upon Farm Credit Administration 
figures purporting to show substantia! 
profits from cattle and sheep operations 
in Wyoming. The charts raised a storm 
of opposition from stockmen and mem- 
bers of the committee. Rep. Barrett 
criticized the Grazing Service for refusing 
to use tariff commission figures which 
have been recognized for 40 years. 
Tariff commission figures show a sub- 
stantial loss in sheep operations. Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney closed the discussion on 
these figures by observing that they 
were obviously incomplete. 


Witnesses pointed out that the intent 
of the Taylor act was to protect public 
lands and not to raise revenue to en- 
large the bureau which has grown up 
since 1934. It was pointed out that the 
cost of administration is a number of 
times the cost at the time of passage 
of the Taylor act. 


The intense opposition of the stock- 
men to further cuts on forest permits 
brought out the need for legislation reg- 
ulating the national forest administra- 
tion. It was pointed out repeatedly that 
the principal complaint against the Graz- 
ing Service which operates under such 
regulation was against a raise in fees. 


Stockmen’s criticism of the Forest 
Service was aimed principally at the ap- 
parently rather _general cuts ranging 
from 10 to 62 per cent proposed to be ef- 
fected before the issuance of the new 


10-year permits in 1946. Many stockmen 
witnesses expressed the opinion that con. 
tinuing cuts which during the past 29 
years have taken more than half the eat. 
tle off the forests are eventually intend- 
ed to remove all livestock from within 
their confines. 


It was brought out in testimony that 
the entire allotment of any corporation 
in which a person owns even a small 
portion of the stock is charged against 
that person in figuring upper and lower 
limits. This fact was surprising even to 
members of the committee and its in- 
justice apparently fully realized. Forest 
officials asserted that changes to correct 
the provision were already under con- 
sideration. 


"Isolated Tracts" Discussed 


Another topic discussed during the 
hearings was the subject of “isolated 
tracts” selling under section 14 of the 
Taylor act. 


T. C. Havell of the General Land Of- 
fice stated that all requests for pur- 
chase were submitted to the Grazing 
Service before action and that any hard- 
ship worked upon the lessee was taken 
into account before approval of the ap- 
plication. He pointed out that owners of 
contiguous land have the right to pur- 
chase isolated tracts over any other bid- 
der at a maximum of three times the 
assessed valuation of the land. He de- 
fined “isolated tracts” as those of less 
than 760 acres and completely sur- 
rounded by deeded land, even though in- 
cluded in a grazing district. 


Another custom of the government 
which came in for criticism was the 
practice of both services to give loaning 
agencies—particularly public agencies— 
assurances as to the permanence of 
grazing privileges while withholding 
such guarantees from the stockmen 
themselves. 


Among stockmen who appeared at the 
Casper hearing were Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee; Robert Huston, Saratoga; Clar- 
ence Brenner, Rawlins; Reynold Seaver- 
son, Rawlins; J. M. Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Oliver Wallace, Laramie; 
Harvey Mowry, Saratoga; Frank Mock- 
ler, DuBois; Stanley Walters, Hyatt- 
ville; Kleber Hadsel, Rawlins; Oda Ma- 
son, Laramie; Sam Hyatt, Hyattville; 
Martin Baskett, Casper; J. D. Noblett, 
Cokeville; Byron Wilson, McKinley; E. V. 
Magagna, Rock Springs. 

At the Colorado hearing stockmen 
were represented by Kelso Musser, Delta; 
Dan Hughes, Montrose; Irving Beard, 
Fruita; E. P. Hazzard, Saguache; Har- 
old Madson, Meeker; Roy Templeton, 
Maybelle; Ross Latham, DeBeque; F. E. 
Mollin, Denver; Norman Winder, Craig; 
Louis Visintainer of Craig, and others. 
ee 


Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 7-13, is 
a good time to inspect your lightning 
rods for any improper installation or 
maintenance. Lightning causes about 
400 deaths and inestimable property 
damage on farms every year. 
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MORE MEAT NEEDED 


While it is a fact that the current 
meat supply exceeds the amount re- 
garded as normal in many pre-war 
years, nevertheless consumers are 
complaining about a shortage. There 
are two principal reasons for this 
shortage. 


The first reason is that the Gov- 
ernment has been buying a large 
portion of the output of meat pack- 
ers engaged in interstate commerce, 
and only what the Government does 
not need can be put into the usual 
consumer channels. 


The second reason is that with 
nearly all the nation’s workers em- 
ployed at high wages, there is such 
a great demand for meat that the 


ARMOUR and Company 


normal peacetime supply, if it were 
available, would fall far short of re- 
quirements. 


Thus there is a more-than-usual 
demand for a less-than-usual supply 
—and we have what appears to be a 
great shortage. 


The current situation shows the 
close relationship between national 
income and meat demand. If, as is 
hoped, national income is kept near 
its wartime level, opportunity will 
exist to produce and market with 
fair chance of profit, both for stock- 
growers and processors, substan- 
tially more meat than was produced 
before the war. 


Chasitowes 


President. 
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The New Forest Rules 





: THE SECTIONS OF THE WEST 
where stockmen use national forest 
ranges serious thought has been given 
to a number of new regulations that the 
Forest Service has proposed to incor- 
porate into forthcoming 10-year per- 
mits for use of forest forage. Some of 
these proposals are: to make above up- 
per-limit permits subject to a 25 per 
cent annual reduction until the limit is 
reached; to make cuts for protection of 
the range; to make protection cuts in 
large permits in lieu of making them in 
below-limit permits; to put a time limit 
on non-use. A number of other regula- 
tions have been suggested which in part 
are explained a little further down in 
this column in a report of a conference 
of stockmen and Forest Service officials 
in Washington. 


During the past 10-year permit term 
now on the verge of expiring, forest 
users generally have felt that they have 
enjoyed a period stability. As charac- 
terized by Arizona ranchers, “the greai- 
est stability in many years, because re- 
ductions for distribution were practically 
eliminated.” Feeling secure against 
wholesale distribution, stockmen have 
gone ahead and invested money on range 
improvements. “That these investments 
were wise is proved by larger calf 
crops, heavier cattle and almost no 


death loss,” says Bruce Brockett, Rim- 
rock, Ariz., president of the Yavapai 
Cattle Growers. “That they were un- 
wise is just as apparent with the rul- 
ing that all improvements become the 
property of the government after 10 
years and that cuts can be made for 
distribution. Nowhere on any ranch 
could a sizeable block be taken without 
also taking expensive individually-paid- 
for improvements.” 

The national forest advisory board of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association 
said that “to make these forest permits 
subject to distribution now is not only 
unfair but un-American,” since service 
officials had given assurance that no 
plan of distribution would be undertaken 
and stockmen had accordingly spent 
thousands of dollars in improvements. 
The Arizona board “considers that the 
proposed change (in special limits) indi- 
cates a desire and intention to embark 
upon a general program of reduction for 
distribution which our association has 
always opposed as being unsound both 
economically and socially.” 


But a three-day conference on these 
and the other regulations put different 
lights on the proposals. A report by 
Henry Boice, Tucson, Ariz., chairman of 
a group that went to Washington to 
talk the matter over with forest high- 
er-ups, had this to say: 

(The American National Live Stock 
Association committee was composed of 
Sam Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo.; Kelso Mus- 
ser, Delta, Colo.; Jack Arnold, Birney, 


"SHE CLAIMS THE STORK IS ON A STRIKE 
— BUT TRUTH IS, SHE NEEDS CUTTER ABORTION VACCINE!” 


If bovine abortion is cutting into your profits 
this year, better make peace with the stork — 
vaccinate with Cutter Abortion Vaccine! Made 
from living cultures of Brucella Abortus or- 
ganisms, Abortion Vaccine won’t cause the 
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disease, but builds sound immunity. Experts 
advise herd-wide vaccination — open cows, 
heifers, and calves—cheaper than the loss of 
one unborn calf. Use Cutter Abortion Vaccine 
—and keep the stork on the job! 


Mont., and Mr. Boice. The National Woo] 
Growers Association committee  con- 
sisted of Norman Winder, Craig, Colo.; 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, and FE, y. 
Magagna, Rock Springs, Wyo.) 

“The following general subjects were 
discussed: 

“Reduction of special limit permits 
for distribution. It was finally decided 
to insert in special limit permits the 
following paragraph in place of the 
proposed clause, providing for a limita- 
tion of 25 per cent reduction annually: 

“*This special limit applies only to this 
individual preference and is effective 
only so long as the conditions under 
which it was assigned remain unchanged, 
It is subject to reconsideration and ad- 
justment whenever a change in owner- 
ship occurs through sale or inheritance, 
or at any time when there is a change 
in the conditions under which assigned 
or when in the judgment of the re- 
gional forester it is desirable to make 
provision for some redistribution in es- 
pecially urgent cases.’ 

“Our committee did not approve of 
the substitute clause but felt that it 
was a very great improvement over the 
proposed clause. 

“General Protection Cuts. The forest 
officials have agreed to send out a let- 
ter to the regional offices in which they 
say they will instruct the local officials 
to take more time in the determination 
of the amount of protection cuts in 
cases where they have not had sufficient 
time to reach a satisfactory determina- 
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tion of the amount of the cut. 

“We urged them to not make cuts 
hastily, since they had the authority to 
make protection cuts any time, even 
after issuance of the new permits. 

“They have also agreed to remind lo- 
cal officials again of the desirability of 
using the local advisory board in cases 
of disagreement between the permit- 
tees and the forest supervisors. 

“We strongly urged that other meth- 
ods of range protection and restoration 
be used before the application of pro- 
tection cuts. We referred to the con- 
trol and reduction of numbers of game, 
the reduction of rodents, reseeding and 
range improvements and better range 
management. 

“The Restoration of Protection Cuts. 
It was agreed that regulations covering 
the restoration would be rewritten to 
provide for the restoration of the allot- 
ment or area which suffered the pro- 
tection cuts to the fuli extent of the pro- 
tection cuts sustained, provided that the 
obligation to restore cuts would not ex- 
tend beyond 10 years from the time the 
cuts were made. 

“Protection Cuts on Large Permittees 
to Meet Protection Requirements of 
Small Permittees. This proposed regu- 
lation was improved considerably by re- 
writing, so as to provide for the appli- 
cation of protection cuts on permittees 
below the lower limit in cases where the 
permittee was responsible for the condi- 
tion which required the protection cuts. 
The regulation, however, still provides, 


in cases where it is equitable and prac- 
ticable, for the application of protection 
cuts on permittees over the upper limit, 
to take care of protection cuts on per- 
mittees below the lower limit. 

“Transfer Regulations. We failed to 
get the forest officials to agree to any 
substantial change in the proposed 
transfer regulations. They did add a 
qualifying clause to paragraph three of 
requirements subsequent to transfer, 
which improves it considerably, by mak- 
ing the conditions under which the 
supervisor would waive this requirement 
more clear. The requirement for brand- 
ing cattle purchased along with the 
permit was modified to not require 
branding in the case of stock sold be- 
fore the beginning of the next grazing 
season. 

“Non-use. The forest officials ac- 
cepted our recommendations on this sub- 


ject, which were that non-use for the 
convenience of the permittee be granted 
on an annual basis for a maximum of 
three years, and that other non-use 
which has been in effect for five years 
can be reconsidered and another non- 
use granted at that time if the forest 
supervisor considers the circumstances 
justify such action.” 

The committee also appeared before 
the Senate Public Lands Committee and 
brought up forest matters. As a result, 
a subcommittee of that group was ap- 
pointed before which Mr. Boice and Mr. 
Magagna testified on behalf of the Amer- 
ican National and National Wool Grow- 
ers groups, respectively, on the bill S. 33 
which would establish advisory boards on 
the forests, prohibit transfer cuts and 
maintain stability of present permits so 
long as the lands are left in grazing use. 





Convention Reservations Are in Order 


The 49th annual convention of the American National Live Stock Association 
will open Jan. 10, 1946, at Denver, Colo., and will last through the 12th. The 
meetings are thus scheduled again for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, with head- 


quarters at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


In view of still crowded conditions, it is none too early to begin thinking about 
making your reservations for the occasion. In doing so, be sure to specify the 


exact times of arrival and departure. 


Your reservation may be placed direct with the hotel of your choice, in which 
case you should ask for confirmation; or, if you desire you may write to the asso- 
ciation offices, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo., stating what type of accommo- 
dations you want and the exact length of your stay. 








WHO SAYS 


| BLACKLEG E “SHIPPING FEVER” VACCINES 


ARE “ALL ALIKE?” 


They’re not, by a long shot—and here’s why it pays to get CuTTER! 


Blacklegol IS different—better! While there are 
many good blackleg vaccines, there’s one advantage 
that makes Cutter Blacklegol unquestionably your 
first choice. It’s “‘alhydrox’”— a special process pat- 
ented by Cutter. Here’s how it works: 


The best possible protection against most disease 
killers would be small, repeated doses of vaccine. Nat- 
urally, this isn’t practical. But you get the same effect 
with “‘alhydrox.” It’s a special chemical process which 
holds the vaccine in the animals’ tissues, releasing it 
slowly—just like small shots over a prolonged period. 


One “‘hefty” shot of ordinary vaccine—no matter 
how good—can never equal “alhydrox’’ protection. 
Without “‘alhydrox,”’ much of the vaccine is lost 
through normal body excretions soon after injection. 


Pelmenal is different, too! Just as in Blacklegol, 
you get Cutter “‘alhydrox”’ with Pelmenal for “‘ship- 
ping fever’’. Not only does it prevent Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, but builds resistance against pulmonary 
infections, as well. 


Think it over! We think you’ll agree that “‘alhydrox”’ 
alone makes Cutter Vaccines the better buy—anytime! 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 


Los Angeles - Seattle « Ft. Worth - San Antonio - Denver + Calgary » Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 


October, 1945 
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Westbound Rates on Meats 
The defendant railroads, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, the Public Utilities Com- 


missioner of Oregon, Department of 
Transportation of Washington and Amer- 
ican National Livestock Association, sup- 
porting defendants, filed petitions with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
reconsideration and modification of the 
commission’s report and order dated 
June 5, 1945. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its order of Aug. 1, 1945, as subse- 


cars of length specified. 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


By Calvin L. and Charles E. Blaine, Traffic Managers 


quently amended, upon petition of defen- 
dants filed July 19, 1945, postponed the 
effective date of the rates originally pre- 
scribed by it to Nov. 10, 1945, and au- 
thorized defendants and parties support- 
ing them to file petitions for reconsider- 
ation of its original report and order on 
or before Sept. 4, 1945. The commission 
further ordered that the time for filing 
replies to such petitions be extended to 
Sept. 20, 1945. 


The petition of the American National 
also embraced various public service 


WEIGHTS 


(Appendix A) 
SECTION 1: The minimum weights shown in the following table apply on 


Length of car— Inside Measurem’t 
35 feet 7 inches 40 feet 7 inches 
to and including and over 

36 feet 7 inches 39 feet 7 inches 





Calves, in double-deck cars.................. 
Cattle, except as otherwise provided............ 
Cattle, from stations referred to in Note 2..... 
Cattle, feeder or stock (See Note 3)-.... 


Hogs, except as otherwise provided: 


Hogs, feeder or stock (Note 1): 


Sheep, except as otherwise provided: 


Snes. Ei BITS IO ORIG ia aon csc scence stoi 






Cattle, feeder or stock (Note 4)-............22.22--2--2.4-. 


I aR TE I i a 
I I INC To etc 


RRO REI ORI oss acest cleans 
BER RC Toa a aaa nse cceccennn scenes 


eae ed cea ulsebedtaeraaien 
I EUR CONN i ne 
Sheep, feeder or stocker, in double-deck cars (note 5)...... 





mibabesicobiundes 16,000 17,700 
23,000 25,500 
22,000 24,400 
peemalavcns 24,000 26,600 
Kcoe teense 20,000 22,100 
sae pceeenetaed 22,000 24,400 
Fesmaitepenencvens 12,000 13,300 
piesaksekSeoccna 20,000 22,100 
Lanciatonrenaine 16,500 18,300 
pedaneosanes ep 24,000 26,600 
Scie theses 15,000 16,600 
ie ipeasaedeannces 22,000 24,400 
seabirds 12,000 13,300 
Ee eee eete ee 20,000 22,100 
18,000 


19,900 





SECTION 2: When cars of lengths not specified in Section 1 are used, the 
minimum weight will be determined as provided below, it being understood that 
cars of these lengths are not in general use on the lines of the participating car- 
riers, and carriers will not accept orders for such cars. 


(a) On cars less than 35 feet 7 inches in length (inside measurement) deduct 





from the minimum weight provided for cars of 36 feet 7 inches the amount shown 
in the following table for each foot or fraction thereof under 35 feet 7 inches. 

(b) On cars over 36 feet 7 inches in length (inside measurement) add to the 
minimum weight provided for cars of 36 feet 7 inches the amount shown in the 
following table for each foot or fraction thereof over 36 feet 7 inches. 








Where the Minimum Amount to be Added Where the Minimum Amount to be Added 














Weight for Cars 36 or Weight for Cars 36 or 

feet 7 inches is Deducted feet 7 inches is Deducted 
12,000 pounds...................- 325 pounds OO OUI oon ecsnnes 525 pounds 
15,000 pounds... i 400 pounds 22,000 POUNGS... ..ccseeccoccesce 600 pounds 
16,000 pounds... 425 pounds 23,000 pounds seanieeees 625 pounds 
16,500 pounds...... mes 450 pounds 24,000 pounds 650 pounds 
16,000: pounds.................. 475 pounds 





NOTE 1—The minimum weight applies only in connection with rates specifically applicable 
on feeder or stocker hogs. 

NOTE 2—The minimum weight applies only in connection with rates from stations in 
Arizona, British Columbia, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico on and west of 
the line of the Santa Fe from El Paso, Texas, through Belen and Albuquerque to Raton, 
El Paso, Tex., only; Oregon, Utah and Washington; also from stations in North Dakota west of 
Bismarck, Lansford, Max and Minot, and stations in South Dakota west of the Missouri River; 
except as otherwise provided on feeder or stocker cattle. 

NOTE 3—The minimum weight applies only in connection with rates specifically applicable 
on feeder or stocker cattle from stations in Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas; also from stations in Missouri south of the line of the St. L.-S. F. Ry., St. Louis to 
Pacific, thence Mo. Pac. R. R. to Labadie, thence via C. R. I. & P. Ry. to Kansas City. 

NOTE 4—The minimum weight applies in connection with rates specifically applicable on 
feeder and stocker cattle from stations not covered by Note 3. 

NOTE 5—The minimum weight applies only in connection with rates specifically applicable 
on feeder and stocker sheep from stations in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas; also 
from stations in Missouri south of the line of the St. LS. F. Ry., St. Louis to Pacific, thence 
Mo. Pac. R. R. to Labadie, thence via C. R. I & P. Ry. to Kansas City, and stations in New 
Mexico referred to in Item 825 of Transcontinental Livestock Tariff No. 52-G. 
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commissions, livestock and farm organ- 
izations and individual ranchers, pack- 
ers, a butchers’ group, stockyard com- 
panies, oilseed companies and others. 


Swift & Company filed petition dated 
Aug. 30, 1945, for leave to intervene and 
for postponement of the effective date 
of the order and for further hearing to 
permit it to present evidence respecting 
the ceiling prices of meats fixed by the 
OPA in the Midwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. Original complainants, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Company, Rath Packing Com- 
pany, John Morrell & Company and Os- 
car Mayer & Company, through their 
attorney, Warren H. Wagner, have filed 
reply to Swift’s petition asking that it 
be denied. 


Shipping Instructions 


The following suggestions respecting 
shipping of livestock are offered to our 
American National members in a spirit 
of cooperation. It is believed that if 
these suggestions are followed much 
confusion, delay and damage can be 
avoided. 


1. CAR ORDERS: Must be placed in 
writing in triplicate, retaining two copies, 
in sufficient time, preferably five days, 
in advance of date wanted to enable car- 
riers to arrange for prompt movement to 
destination. 

As charges are based upon the destina- 
tion weight of the livestock transported, 
subject to minimum weights named in 
Appendix A, first, determine approxi- 
mate weight of the livestock to be 
shipped; second, divide such weight by 
the minimum weight for cars of 36 feet 
7 inches named in Appendix A plus 10 
per cent, for the class of livestock to be 
moved, and the result will give you the 
number of 36 foot 7 inch cars to be or- 
dered. 

In the car order, show single-deck or 
double-deck, whichever class is desired, 
and the size, 36 feet 7 inches. Be careful 
to show date and where wanted. Show 
feeder or fat cattle, calves, sheep, goats 
or hogs, as the case may be. It is un- 
necessary to show the weight but the 
destination should be shown. If routing 
has not been furnished by this office, 
leave it blank on both the car order and 
the livestock contract. 

Separate car orders must be-placed for 
cars to move fat and feeder livestock. 

In case car orders are placed by tele- 
phone, immediately confirm them in writ- 
ing as above instructed. 

Irrespective of the length of single- 
deck cars ordered, the carriers reserve 
the right to furnish cars of other lengths 
to aggregate the total length of the cars 
ordered. For example, if you order 10 
36-foot cars the carriers reserve the right 
to furnish nine 40-foot cars. In such in- 
stances, the 40-foot cars should be loaded 
to at least 10 per cent above the mini- 
mum weight specified in Appendix A for 
cars 40 feet 7 inches inside length. 

When shipper orders double-deck cars 
and the carriers are unable to furnish 
them, it is their duty to furnish single- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


When the war began, Swift & 
Company adopted the follow- 
ing wartime policy: 


“‘We will co-operate to the 

fullest extent with the U. S. 

Government to help win the 

war. We will do everything 

possible to safeguard the high quality of our 
products. Despite wartime difficulties, we will 
make every effort to distribute available ci- 
vilian supplies to insure a fair share for all 
customers everywhere.” 


Under the present conditions, meat packers 
know that there is no profit advantage in ship- 
ping meat long distances as compared with sell- 
ing it nearby. OPA regulations set prices, by 
zones and areas, that meat packers may charge 
for beef, lamb, veal and pork. The United States 
is divided into ten zones for beef, lamb and veal 
and five for pork. Each has its own base price 
for each kind of meat. Additions to the base 
price are allowed for transportation and local 
delivery. These allowances are the very mini- 
mum and in many instances do not cover the 
actual cost of transportation, icing, and shrink- 
age. 

Consequently, meat packers are better off 
when they sell close to their producing plants. 
In general, the net money they receive is greater 
the closer to the plant the sale is made. But 
despite this, Swift & Company has voluntarily 
adhered to its wartime policy of fair dis- 
tribution. Starting in July 1945, all meat packers 
were required by OPA regulation to distribute 


their meats to the 
FM.S; mp son. 


same areas they 
did the first three 
Agricultural Research Department 


months of 1944. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Do Steer Calves Gain Faster? 


Do male domestic animals grow faster and reach a greater 
weaning weight than females? This question is the basis of an 
interesting experiment conducted with beef cattle by Marvin 
Koger and J. H. Knox, New Mexico A. & M. 

They kept records of weaning weights of Hereford calves from 
the Experiment Station range herd from 1936 through 1943. 
Most of the calves were dropped in April of each year and all 
lots were weaned at approximately the same time each year, in 
October and November, depending on the feed supply and 
other factors. The sexes were not separated until weaning time 
and the bull calves were castrated about June 1. 

The records reveal that of 419 steer and 444 heifer calves the 
steers averaged 443 pounds and the heifers 411 pounds at wean- 
ing age. The calves of 12 sires were kept track of and in all cases 
the steers averaged heavier than the heifers. 

It was also determined that, except for the first two years 
when the number of calves was small, the bull calves were 
dropped an average of five days later than the heifers. 


2 My name is “The Story of 

Hello, Child ren ! Soil.”’ I and my brother, ““The 
Story of Plants,’’ belong to the 

family of Swift’s Elementary Science Book- 

lets. I think you would like to know us. We 

=— have swell stories to tell, with lots of pictures. 

=— If you would like to have us for your very 

own, print your name and address on the mar- 
gin of this page, tear it out, and send it to 
F. M. Simpson, Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment 128, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, III. 
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On the average, 
meat travels 
over 2000 miles 
from Western 
range to Kitch- 
en range. 


* * NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS — AND YOURS 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 
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deck cars in lieu of those ordered for 
calves, hogs, sheep and goats as outlined 
in Appendix B. 

2. INSPECTION: Cars should be care- 
fully inspected before loading to see that 
the floors are sound, doors are properly 
held in place by guides or braces, bull 
boards are in place, that they are other- 
wise in good condition and that the bed- 
ding is suitable and adequate. Unless 
cars are in first-class condition, properly 
equipped and bedded, do not load them. 

3. BEDDING: Do not load cars which 
are not suitably and adequately bedded. 
Cinders must not be used for bedding 
cars to be loaded with sheep, lambs or 
goats. Cars for such loading should be 
bedded with sand. 

4. LOADING: Ascertain from car- 
rier’s agent or other representative the 
time train will be available to move the 
livestock and arrange so that the loading 
will be completed by or shortly before 
that time. 

Before loading, instruct the agent or 
other representative of the originating 
carrier that you want him to count the 
livestock into the cars as it is loaded and 
to issue livestock contract for the exact 
number of head loaded. Inform him that 
you will not sign livestock contract bear- 
ing notation “shipper’s load and count,” 
or “more or less,” or words of like pur- 
port. 

Cars must not be overloaded. Stock 
loaded in each car should approximate 
110 per cent of the minimum weight for 
the length of the car loaded, shown on 
Appendix A. 

Fat livestock or livestock to be slaugh- 
tered in less than 30 days after arrival 


at destination must not be loaded in cars 
with feeder livestock. 

Bulls when loaded in cars with other 
livestock must be securely tied. 

Sick or crippled animals must not be 
loaded. After car is loaded see that the 
bull board is placed in proper position 
before closing the door. 

Care should be exercised in loading to 
see that the animals are not injured by 
being clubbed, prodded or crowded in the 
loading chutes of the pens or doors of 
the cars. 

5. CARETAKERS: Only men 21 years 
of age or older, experienced in the hand- 
ling and shipping of livestock, should be 
employed as caretakers. It is better that 
shipments move without a caretaker than 
to employ an inexperienced, incapable 
man who will not give the livestock prop- 
er care during transportation. When 
caretakers are employed to accompany 
shipments of livestock they must be in- 
structed to and must keep an accurate 
record of time loaded, departure of train 
and all subsequent events until the ship- 
ment arrives at destination. Then they 
should surrender such report or state- 
ment to the party receiving the livestock 
at destination. To insure this, caretakers 
should not be paid in full in advance but 
arrangements should be made so that 
they will receive the balance due them, 
providing they have taken proper care of 
the livestock and kept the report or 
statement previously referred to, upon 
its surrender to the consignee. 

6. WEIGHING AND WEIGHTS: The 
destination weights of livestock, where 
lower than weights taken at points of 
origin or enroute, are used as basis for 





FURNISHING SINGLE-DECK IN LIEU OF 
DOUBLE-DECK CARS 


(Appendix B) 


When carriers are unable to furnish double-deck cars ordered by shippers 
for shipment to one consignee and the stock offered for shipment could be accom- 
modated in double-deck cars of the size and number ordered, single-deck cars will 
be furnished in the following proportions and charged at the rate and actual 
weight but not less than the minimum weight applicable on the double-deck 


cars ordered. 








When Shipper Orders Double-deck Car Carrier Will Furnish Single-deck Cars for 











double-deck cars 
double-deck cars 
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double-deck cars 


Calves Hogs Sheep, Goats 
Be see tts ae ee ee eee NE 2 2 2 
Fas Sa pee ee ia ae ie ne 3 3 4 
bictede Maas reset open aS Le Spoke re be ee Bie 5 5 6 
ita ean richie alee A ae ncaa nap te ar ce Ree a ee 6 6 8 
Str ed Eden a Ro LA Ne EEN eer eed 8 8 10 
Ne ee 9 9 12 
RSs ail aga runes ania stee aaeeesepeu gee coin te acute a3. 11 14 
a Na I a sO Ns 12 12 16 
Se he 13 14 18 
10 double-deck cars and each additional 10-.............00000000... 415 15 0 


Excess over 10 cars or multiples thereof 


Except on shipments from public livestock markets, the shipper will be required to give 
three days’ notice (exclusive of the day of the notice) of his desire to make shipment in 
double-deck cars, in order to obtain the benefit of the rules shown in this item. 

Shipments loaded in single-deck cars under the provisions of this item may be transferred 
en route at the carriers’ option to double-deck cars, in which case appropriate indorsement 
shall be made on the livestock contracts and waybilis. 

Appropriate indorsement should be made on livestock contract and the waybills where 
single-deck cars are furnished in lieu of double-deck cars ordered under the provisions of 


this item. 


In the application of these rules carriers shall not be required to furnish single-deck cars 
of greater length than specified for the double-deck cars ordered by the shipper. 

Carriers will not accept orders for cars of lengths not in general use on the lines of the 
participating carriers, and in the application of this rule it shall be understood that there are 
no cars in general use of the following inside measurements: Cars under 35 feet, 9 inches; 
cars over 36 feet, 7 inches, to and including 39 feet, 7 inches; cars over 40 feet, 7 inches. 





assessing charges. Consequently, where 
weights have been obtained at point 
of origin and given to the carriers 
on shipments moving to points other 
than Tovrea, Ariz., Los Angeles, Calif, 
El Paso, Tex., or other points at which 
hoof scales are in operation, shippers 
should endorse livestock contract as fol. 
lows: “Reweigh at destination or as 
near thereto as possible.” 


7. LIVESTOCK CONTRACTS: The 
importance of these documents cannot be 
over-emphasized. They are the contract 
of carriage. 


Contracts should be executed in suffi- 
cient numbers to enable you to secure 
an extra copy thereof. 

Separate contracts should be rendered 
for fat livestock and feeder livestock. 
The latter is livestock which is not to be 
slaughtered within less than 30 days 
from date of arrival at destination. 

Each blank space on the contracts 
should be filled in. The exact number 
of head and the class of livestock; i. e., 
fat or feeder cattle, calves, sheep, goats, 
or hogs, should be inserted. The words 
“shipper’s load and count,” or “more or 
less” or words of like purport should 
not be shown on the contracts covering 
shipments which the agent or other rep- 
resentative of the originaing carrier has 
counted into the cars. 

The following information should be 
noted on the face of the contracts: (a) 
length of cars ordered and furnished, 
(b) date and hour loading commenced 
and completed and (c) the notation ap- 
pearing in numbered paragraph 6 hereof 
in instances referred to therein. 

Do not show routing on the contracts 
nor sign such documents where the rout- 
ing has been inserted unless such rout- 
ing has been furnished by this office. 


FEATHER CLOTH 


Something new has entered the wear- 
ing apparel picture, with announcement 
of a fabric made principally from 
chicken feathers in the research labor- 
atories of the U. S. Rubber Company. 
The material is said to be washable, 
dyeable and odorless. Claimed to have 
more warmth, softness and _ lightness 
than wool, it is nevertheless said to 
resemble it, though having a high lus- 
ter. The feathers have been combined 
with other staple textiles such as rayon, 
cotton, wool and nylon. 


FUTURE FARMERS 


On June 30, 1943, active membership 
in the Future Farmers of America to- 
taled 208,000 in 6,745 chapters, with 
150,000 members in the country’s armed 
forces. Nationally organized in 1928 
at a convention in Kansas City, the 
FFA is a basic part of the program 
of education in agriculture under pro- 
visions of the National Vocational Edu- 
cation Acts, embracing boys 14 to 21 
years old who desire to pursue farming 
as a vocation. Federally aided courses 
in the subject were first established in 
1917. 
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Secretary Reports 
By F. E.M 


A strong demand seems to be develop- 
ing in the Corn Belt for stockers and 
feeders. A recent visitor from the heart 
of the Nebraska Sandhills reports 
practically everything in that locality 
is sold except some old cows. A Denver 
commission man—not from one of the 
larger firms—reports orders on hand 
for 10,000 cattle. A big hay crop, the 
largest oats crop on record and a corn 
crop well up in line with recent record 
crops despite a very bad and late start 





have altered the picture considerably. 
Besides, it is almost certain that there 
will be a substantial amount of soft 


corn no matter how long killing frosts 
hold off. 
* * * 

Too much publicity about what is 
going to be done or is not going to be 
done relative to the rationing of meats 
has the retail trade in a whirl. First 
it was reported that all rationing would 
be discontinued Oct. 1. Later, another 
unofficial report suggested that the lower 
grades would be discontinued then but 
that action on the upper grades would 
be delayed until the need for meats in 
Europe was clarified. Now, from all 
over the country comes the report that 
many retail stores—on the assumption 
that rationing would soon be discon- 
tinued—are selling meats without points. 

Se ££ -* 

Cattle and calf receipts at the central 
markets are not quite up to last year’s 
record runs; but percentage of slaughter 
animals in the total is large, indicating 
a substantial direct movement of stock- 
ers and feeders. It is also thought that 
the movement direct to packinghouses 
has increased in recent weeks. The 
western run is late—partly due to 
seasonal conditions. The light receipts 
at the Denver market, particularly, have 
reflected this condition. 

* * * 

Forest permittees had their war paint 
on at the recent public land hearings in 
Casper, Wyo., and Grand Junction, 
Colo. Members of the Senate Public 
Lands Subcommittee got quite an earful 
as to the causes for complaint and the 
growing desire for basic legislation cov- 
ering the administration of the national 
forests something the American 
National Live Stock Association has 
been advocating for several years. 

* * * 

War agencies. are folding up fast. All 
those dealing with labor have been con- 
solidated in the Labor Department, 
which enjoyed practically a 12-year 
vacation under Madame Perkins but is 
again functioning as the administrative 
arm of the government in labor matters. 

_» + The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion is the latest big responsibility to be 
tucked under the wing of John Snyder, 
head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. We can 
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VITAMIN-RICH 
FUL-O-PEP 
CUBES 


Provide Feeding Benefits 
Long Lacking in 
Ordinary Feeds 


Rich Vitamin Benefits in Ful-0-Pep 
Promote Herd Health, Long 
Breeding Life and Big Calf Crop 


@ Nutrition of beef cattle for years has lagged behind breeding in 
providing the nutrients that today’s beef animals need. 

@ Too much faith was placed in range grasses and roughages, which 
have steadily gone down in food value due to soil depletion, heavy 
grazing and excessive cropping. 

@ Vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Cubes are fortified with the concentrated 
feeding goodness of young, green cereal grasses, thus providing 
many feeding benefits long lacking in ordinary range feeds. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN CATTLE NUTRITION 
have brought marked improvement in herd 
health, ability to breed, long calving life and 
rugged growth in young stock. Yes, these 
rich feeding benefits, which are now pro- 
vided in Ful-O-Pep Cubes, point the way 
to a new day in cattle raising. 

FUL-O-PEP CUBES for range feeding are 
fortified with the vitamin goodness of fresh, 
young, green cereal grass, plus other rich 
sources of essential proteins, vitamins and 
organic salts. 

COWS, BULLS, YOUNG STOCK AND SHOW 
ANIMALS .. . all may benefit from the 
nourishing goodness of vitamin-rich 
Ful-O-Pep Cubes. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION about vitamin- 


rich Ful-O-Pep Cubes for range feeding, 
see your nearest Ful-O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, iLL. 
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hope for more practical handling of 
disputes between OPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with Snyder as the 
umpire because he is a more practical 
man and can be depended upon to settle 
disputes without bias. . . . It is rumored 
that WPB is on the way out and will 
be gone within a very short time. If 
only the same were true with respect 
to OPA! 


* ** * 


There have been recent rumors men- 
tioned in press dispatches as to a trade 
between Mexico and Argentina, under 
which Mexico would receive imports of 
beef from the south. Investigation re- 
veals that there is little likelihood of 
any fresh beef being imported into 
Mexico, if only because of lack of re- 
frigeration facilities in that country. 
For many years there was a treaty be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
binding each of the two countries not 
to permit the importation of live ani- 
mals or dressed meats from countries 
where hoof-and-mouth disease existed. 
We are now inquiring as to whether or 
not such a treaty is still in force. 


There is a significant change in Wash- 
ington thinking about post-war agricul- 
ture. A year or so ago it was freely 
predicted that Congress would be unwill- 
ing to appropriate sufficient money to 
carry out the purposes of the Steagall 
amendment, guaranteeing 90 per cent of 
parity on numerous non-basic agricultur- 
al products. It was estimated that this 
provision would cost several billion dol- 
lars and that some way would be found 
to modify the support price program 
when the time came. Now that the war is 
over there seems less fear of a tremen- 
dous price decline in agricultural prod- 
ucts. Today the average price is still well 
above parity. Also Congress could not 
with very good grace even attempt to 
modify the support price program at this 
late date when farmers have responded so 
valiantly to the calls for increased pro- 
duction and at the same time be willing 
to consider approval of “loans” to our 
numerous allies running into many times 
the amount it will take to carry out the 
purposes of the Steagall amendment. 

The early predictions of 10,000,000 
unemployed appear to be somewhat wild. 
At the moment most of the unemployed 
are voluntarily so because of strikes. If 
the labor problem can be solved to a 
reasonable degree within the next few 
weeks, it doesn’t seem likely that the 
unemployment situation will be nearly so 
bad as at first painted. There is a sus- 
picion that the figures were inflated by 
the liberal element in an effort to put 
over full employment legislation, un- 
employment compensation relief, and so 
forth, on the most liberal basis possible. 


Will there be a new cattle program 
this fall? It has been rumored for weeks. 
Feeders should know about it quickly. 
The shuffling of Agriculture Depart- 
ment agencies is blamed for the delay. 
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Neckyoke 
Jones 
Sez: Wi» 


HINGS moves purty fast these 

days, exceptin’ that feller Chesty 
Bowells, who is range boss fer the 
OPA. He ain’t sure yet whether meat 
rashinun’ is to be throwed up on Oc- 
tober first er not. Guess he’s kinda 
feered that some of the housewives 
will git purty rangey with the butch- 
ers—an’ he wants to git ’em ust to 
no rashun points gradual like. This 
here rashinun’ bizness ort to teach 
folks not to git messed up in no wars 
ever agin. It’s kinda like the horse 
thief the boys had invited to a neck- 
tie party. He was standin’ under the 
cottonwood with the throw rope 
around his neck when they asted him 
if he had annythin’ to say—an’ he 
says, “They ain’t much that I kin 
say, exceptin’ that this is goin’ to be 
a awful lesson to me!” 

What a lot of us is wonderin’ is, 
if the folks who has been ust to eatin’ 
baloney an’ hambugger will start in 
eatin’ good beef again, or if they’ll 
keep on eatin’ saussige an’ chopped 
hocks so they kin buy new autymo- 
biles an’ some of the gadgets they 
are tellin’ us that everyboddy will 
have to have in there houses. Now, 
it seems to me, is a good time to tell 
these folks not to go on short feed— 
advertisin’ is what the cow bizness 
needs. When ol’ Hennery Ford wants 
to sell a lot of cars he don’t set down 
an’ wait fer people to come an’ git it 
—he starts in tellin’ ’em they cain’t 
git along without ’em, an’ it ort to 
be as easy to sell a feller a good 
steak as it is to sell him a washin’ 
machine er a carpet sweeper. Ol’ 
Adolph, the paper hanger, was a 
vegitarian—an’ look what happens to 
him! He lost the war an’ got mar- 
ried! He may be shovelin’ coal, too, 
but they don’t know as yet. Mebbe 
strenuous times is a-comin’—possibly 
a boom—an’ if folks wants to live 
through it they ain’t nothin’ that’ll 
give ’em a zip like a hunk of one of 
these here big steers which is now 
movin’ to the markets. Ol’ Sody Crick 
Smith sez a feller’ll hev to eat a lot 
of beef to hev strength enough to 
look at his tax notice, because in 
spite of the newspapers it looks like 
we jest been spendin’ our’ spare 
change in the past. We are now goin’ 
to settle down to serious passin’ out 
the chips. It is shore a great time to 
be livin’ in jest to see what is goin’ 
to be thunk up next.—F.H.S. 

P. S. The land of milk an’ honey 
was jest a gumbo flat compared to 
this here good ol’ U. S. A., accordin’ 
to some folks. We only owe 300 bill- 
yun; but that ain’t nothin’—that’s 
seven-up money. 











Association Notes 


The executive committee of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association at 
Albuquerque Sept. 10 approved Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson’s “com- 
mendable” plans for removal of the sub- 
sidy program from livestock by July, 
1946, “provided there is no great shock 
to the livestock and meat industry.” 
Other resolutions adopted by the group 
urged the return to former owners and 
lessees of New Mexico land taken over 
by the War Department; asked that 
rationing be removed from lower grades 
of beef now and from all beef when 
supply becomes adequate; authorized 
the association’s Forest Service commit- 
tee to take up with Secretary Anderson 
the matter of proposed reductions in 
forest permits; endorsed S. B. 1156 
which would grant 10,000,000 acres of 
public domain to the state; requested 
release of servicemen for work on farms 
and ranches and permanent deferments 
to men engaged in agricultural pursuits. 





Some 60 calves went recently into the 
hopper at the Yavapai Cattle Growers’ 
(Ariz.) auction sale, an event held regu- 
larly at the Hays-Zwang Ranch in Peeples 
Valley to finance activities of the local 
association and to raise, also, the $1,000 
customary contribution to the American 
National. Yavapai owners, who are not 
asked for definite dues to their organi- 
zation, annually donate part or all of the 
proceeds from the sale of their calves 
as dues, and usually the sales bring a 
cent or so above general market prices. 
Tex Condon served as auctioneer. 


Formation of a state-wide dairy arti- 
ficial insemination association is near 
realization in Oregon. Interested groups 
are the Washington County Dairy Breed- 
ers Association; the Linn-Benton Dairy 
Breeders Association, and the Yamhill 
County Dairy Breeders Association. 
Meetings will be held in the coming 
weeks in Willamette Valley counties to 
acquaint dairymen with the organization 
plan, under which it is proposed to main- 
tain a central bull stud—a plan said to 
have been found practical in other states. 





A telegram which the directors of 
the Sandhills Feeder Cattle Producers of 
Nebraska sent Sept. 3 to Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson stated that unless 
meat rationing is discontinued at once 
and completely, the ‘“‘movement of hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle from this 
and other range regions will be seriously 
impaired and undue hardships worked 
upon producers and consumers.” Fur- 
ther to facilitate marketing, “packer 
quotas should be removed without de- 
lay.” (This has been done.—ED.) 


The group recommended that during 
the next 60 days of heavy shipping every 
assistance and encouragement be given 
in the movement of cattle to feedlots and 
killers, stating that “there is plenty of 
beef for everybody, and will continue to 
be if artificial barriers are removed.” 
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The Importance of 


“Everything but 
the squeal” 


Year after year scientists of the meat packing in- 
dustry have hunted new ways to make “waste” parts 
of meat animals useful—new uses to which they 
could be put. 


That’s why, years ago, someone said that meat 
packing plants used “everything but the squeal.’’ 

Needs of war gave even greater meaning to this 
phrase and accelerated the development of even more 
important uses for many meat industry products. 

Not only the more familiar leather, wool, fats, 
oils and greases, but also such products as these: 


@ Adrenalin to prolong the effect of local 
anesthetics and to use as a powerful heart 
stimulant. 


@ Insulin and thyroid extract to offset fail- 
ures of human glands, and to allow suf- 
ferers to lead healthy, normal lives. 
Glues and adhesives to put together fur- 
niture, paper products and hundreds of 
other items. 

Huge quantities of gelatin, not only for 
food, but for photographic, chemical and 
medical uses. 

Sulfated tallows and neatsfoot oils for 
finishing textiles and leather. 

Bone marrow and liver preparations, to 
combat different kinds of ‘‘blood starva- 
tion’’ (agranulocytosis and anemias) 

@ Sutures for use in repairing incisions 
and wounds. 


When meat animals come to market through the 
meat packing industry, these vital products are 
saved. 


They are wasted when meat animals are not 
marketed through regular commercial channels. 

Awareness of this fact by the entire national 
community helps put more meat animals through 


BY-PRODUCTS 
FROM MEAT ANIMALS 


—and how they are used 


BLOOD 


Leather finishing and protective colloids; adhesives; 
livestock feeds; hemoglobin; blood albumin for textile 
printing and dyeing. 


BONES 


Bone meal animal feeds and fertilizers; calcium phos- 
phates; bone for water treatment and copper molding; 
bone marrow for pharmaceuticals; ossein gelatin; bone 
glue; neatsfoot oil; bone tallow. 


FATS 


Tallows; sulfated tallows for textile and leather finish- 
ing; stearine; soap; lard; grease oils for textile lubrication, 
metal cutting and burning; fatty acids for insecticides, 
weed killers, lubricants; oils for metal working and pol- 
ishing, wetting agents; fine chemicals (amides, amines, 
acid chlorides, nitriles); glycerin for cosmetics, phar- 
maceuticals, antifreeze, explosives, plastics (glyptal 
resins); plasticizers for spirit duplicators, printers’ 
rollers and cellulose products; trimethylene glycol; 
cyclopropane; monoglycerides (emulsifying agents). 


GLANDS AND ORGANS 


Pharmaceutical preparations (thyroid, pituitary, liver 
products, adrenalin, insulin, hormone products and 
others); surgical sutures; musical instrument strings; 
tennis gut. 


SKINS 
Cattle hides: Leather: glue stock and hide glue; hair 


for hair felt, “‘camel’s hair’”’ brushes, curled hair for up- 
holstery. Calfskins: Leather; calfskin gelatin. Lamb 
Pelts: Wool for textile fibers and fabrics; wool grease; 
lanolin for cosmetics and pharmaceuticals; sheepskin 
leathers. Pork Skins: Gelatin for photographic film, 
textile sizing, protective colloids; leather for shoes, 
gloves and luggage; hair for upholstery padding, filters, 
insulation; bristles for brushes. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago - Members throughout the U.S. 


regular commercial channels, thereby saving these 
critical products—to everybody’s gain. 
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“HIS" SADDLE HORSE 


There’s a horse that shall never be 
saddled. 
He may live as he will till he’s old. 
Though the range is his home through 
the summer, 
We shall stable him well when it’s 
cold. 
There are times when he seems to be 
dreaming; 
When there’s something his soul 
seems to lack. 
He will drift off alone—and seems 
thinking, 
Of a rider who never came back. 


WALTER B. WEARE. 





Additionally, it was urged that all ceil- 
ings be removed simultaneously with re- 
moval of subsidies or, if administration 
policy dictated continuance of ceilings, 
“they should be increased in the full 
amount of subsidies removed.” 


The Santa Clara County Milk Dealers’ 
Association has elected Harvey L. Han- 
sen secretary, to succeed Frank Aber- 
nathy who has been seriously ill for 
some time. Mr. Hansen will continue to 
serve also in the secretaryship of the 
Santa Clara County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, a position he has held for the past 
two years. 


The Santa Clara County Cattlemen’s 
Association has voted to contribute $75 
to the California Cattlemen’s Association 
and $50 to the American National Live 
Stock Association. In approving the do- 
nations, at their recent annual meeting 
in Gilroy, Calif., members of the organi- 
zation voiced their endorsement of the 
work done by the state and national 
groups. Membership of the Santa Clara 
club itself has nearly doubled in the past 
year. 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation recently reported that about 
250 applications for membership were 
pending in the association’s office, await- 
ing approval of the executive board to 
bring membership totals up to the 3,000 
mark. 


A resolution passed by the governing 
body of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association asks that Congress 
strengthen present import regulations as 
a means of guarding American livestock 
against any possibility that foreign ani- 
mal plagues can enter from countries 
where such disease conditions exist. 
“Any step lessening the safeguards ap- 
plying to importations of live animals 
or dressed meats,” the group declared, 
“from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia or other disease threats exist 
would constitute a grave hazard to our 
livestock industry and our present and 
future food supply.” 


The Nebraska Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion has joined other groups in asking 
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Secretary of Agriculture Anderson to 
end immediately the rationing of meat, 
with the suggestion that big runs of 
grass cattle would soon be in full swing 
and the end of meat rationing “would do 
much to increase the marketing of grass 
cattle.” The Nebraskans recommended 
also the removal of all slaughter restric- 
tions on all packers, explaining that 
despite sufficient supplies and a strong 
demand for meat, in many places such 
regulations make operation impossible. 


In Montana, Meagher, Wheatland and 
Park county stockmen met on Aug. 30 
at White Sulphur Springs. A _ repre- 
sentative committee was appointed at 
that time to take up with the livestock 
commission at Helena proposed pro- 
grams for predatory animal control. 
... Another Montana group—the West- 
ern Montana Stockmen’s Association— 
held its fall meeting Sept. 8 at Mc- 
Gregor Lake. A major activity of this 
association is the regular publication 
of a membership brand book. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


The Arizona Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion has just come out with a new 
magazine, Arizona Cattlelog, a neat 
little job to take care of overflow mate- 
rial that Secretary Mrs. J. M. Keith 
of the Arizona association says she 
can’t get into her News Letter, a mimeo- 
graphed sheet that has been coming out 
of Phoenix weekly for 25 years. The 
Magazine is just a downy little duck- 
ling, Mrs. Keith admits, and it’s up to 
Arizona association members to make 
out of it what they will. It is a good 
looking little $5-a-year magazine. We 
welcome it to the livestock publication 
field and wish it success—but we hope 
it won’t crowd out the newsy, folksy 
and best read of all mimeo sheets, the 
News Letter. Mrs. Keith promises it 
won’t, 


The Elmore Cattle Association, Idaho, 
for the first time since offering a re- 
ward in cattle theft cases—some 23 
years—paid out $500 recently when a 
thief was caught and convicted of steal- 
ing cattle in Elmore county. President 
of the Elmore association is Gilbert 
Walker, of Glenns Ferry; secretary is 
Ira Morrell, also of Glenns Ferry. 


A telegram signed by President L. L. 
Jones and Secretary Will J. Miller of 
the Kansas Livestock Association on 
Aug. 31 requested of President Truman 
and other officials that all meat ration- 
ing be discontinued quickly. The imme- 
diate elimination of packer quotas was 
urged in the communication, which de- 
clared also: “Beef will be in short sup- 
ply after grass cattle runs are over un- 
less a feeder incentive is established at 
once and given fuilest publicity before 
panicky selling starts.” 





ONE IN 7,300 


Cases of tuberculosis in bovines at 
livestock markets are now rare. In 
three market centers of the East, of 
430,230 cattle slaughtered during the 
year ended June 30, 1945, only 59 head 
were condemned for food because of 
tuberculosis. In 1925 at the same mar- 
ket centers and under the same federal 
meat inspection, condemnations ran into 
thousands — the proportion was about 
one in every 80 animals slaughtered 
compared with the present rate of about 
one in 7,300. Records of the U. S. Divi- 
sion of Meat Inspection show that out 
of a total of 14,504,806 head of cattle 
slaughtered under federal inspection in 
the country for the fiscal year, there 
were only 5,830 or .04 per cent that 
showed any lesions of tuberculosis and 
only 1,380 or .009 per cent of the total 
slaughter that were condemned outright. 


FOREST FIRE DAMAGE DROPS 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that forest fires last year burned 
over only a little more than half as 
many acres of United States woodlands 
as during the previous year. The figures 
showed more than 16,000,000 acres 
burned during 1944 as compared with 
more than 32,000,000 during 1948. 
Pointing out that so far as weather 
goes, 1944 was an average fire year, 
fire control foresters attribute the big 
gain against forest fires to (1) in- 
creased popular appreciation of impor- 
tance of forests and forest products to 
the war effort; (2) wartime fire pre- 
vention campaigns; (3) improved fire 
fighting techniques; (4) increased funds 
for wartime fire suppression and pre- 
vention; (5) work of fire control or- 
ganizations; (6) fewer campers and 
hunters in the woods. 


WE'RE SORRY 


The item “A Good Tip,” page 18 of 
the August Propucer, did not give 
all the correct facts about the bull 
calf which was raffled off by the 
Yavapai Cattle Growers in Arizona 
last spring for the benefit of a com- 
munity hospital. Mrs. J. M. Keith, 
secretary of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association at Phoenix, 
writes us that the animal, whose name 
is True Model 94th 4167341, was bred 
by John A. Thompson of Prescott, 
owner of the Las Vegas registered 
Hereford breeding ranch, and donated 
by him. To all concerned, our apolo- 
gies for inadvertently misrepresenting 
any portion of this very good story. 
It develops that the young bull, which 
was raffled not once, but twice, the 
second time by Jesse Goddard after 
he had bought him from the first 
winner (thus helping finance the op- 
erations of two hospitals in Yavapal 
County) . . . gathered in a total of 


more than $6,000 for these fine pur- 
poses. 
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BEEF IN ALASKA 


(Continued from Page 14) 
region against the fierce blizzards from 
the Arctic regions. Because of the pro- 
tection afforded this region by the moun- 
tains on three sides, travel is almost 
always easy in the Matanuska Valley. 
The region is also free from tornadoes 
and severe electrical storms. In fact, 
thunder and lightning and hail occur so 
rarely as to be almost unknown. 

The Tanana Valley lies 240 miles di- 
rectly north of Matanuska. Alfalfa and 
clover grow well here although only the 
yellow-flowered alfalfa of Siberian ori- 
gin has shown dependable hardiness. 
Ladak and Grimm alfalfa has withstood 
the winters at Fairbanks for three years 
somewhat successfully. Wherever tim- 
ber is destroyed and the surface vege- 
tation uprooted, as in the building of 
roads, native grasses come in and flour- 
ish. 

This region, too, is well suited for cat- 
tle. Summer pasture is available for 
four months of the year; during the rest 
of the time livestock must be handfed. 
Oats, barley, peas, vetch, native grasses, 
brome grass and other cultivated grasses 
are all grown for winter feeding. 

Southeastern Alaska has a population 
greater than any other section of the 
Territory and limited areas of untim- 
bered land at the heads of bays are be- 
ing utilized for the production of crops 
and livestock. Farmers in isolated com- 
munities depend upon native tide flat 
grasses for their livestock forage, for 
considerable hay is harvested from iso- 
lated grass-covered tide flats. 

Healy is another section which com- 
prises an area of about 200 square miles, 
and this is believed to be sheep land. 
Owing to its elevation, the region is 
treeless. No snow lies on the ground 
longer than three to seven days at any 
time because of the high winds. Enough 
native hay can be made to supplement 
the forage the animals obtain on the 
open range in winter. It is estimated 
that the carrying capacity of the range 
is about 30,000 sheep. 

During a portion of the summer live- 
stock suffers considerably from mosqui- 
toes, especially when pastured on the 
lowlands. As more land is cleared, mos- 
quitoes become less troublesome and it 
is thought that as soon as large areas 
of land are brought under cultivation 
the mosquito will cease to be a problem. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


ANGUS STEERS SET RECORD 

At the recent “Feedlot World Series” 
show at Monticello, Ia., eight of the 
top steers were Angus. 





Money you give 
to the National 
War Fund Oct. 
15-26 will aid 
over a score of 
needy agencies 
which must still 
depend on such 


Support. Hel 
them, : 


NATIONAL WAR FUND 
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The dairy cow is like a factory. She 
gets her raw materials in the form of 
grain, grass, hay, and silage; separates 
them into the various elements such as 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, and min- 
erals, which she then converts into 
body maintenance and milk. 


How efficiently she carries on this proc- 
ess depends upon many factors, not the 
least of which is the salt you feed her. 


Salt has well been called the most es- 
sential of all minerals — and the least 
expensive. Do you now feed enough 
salt? That’s a question of vital im- 
portance to you. 


Let the 
Animals Themselves Decide 


Some animals want more salt than 
others and only they themselves know 
how much. That is why salt should be 
fed FREE CHOICE*. With salt con- 
stantly before them, livestock digest 
their feed better and assimilate more 
of the vital nutrients, especially protein. 


On a dry matter basis, milk is roughly 
one third protein. The same is true of 
meat. Wool, hair, and feathers are 
practically pure protein. 


FREE Valuable Book on Feeding Salt 


It will pay you to have a copy 
of this authoritative 32-page book, 
the most complete ever published 
on feeding salt to all livestock. 
Explains the importance of salt 
: in the animal diet . . . how best 
aise : to feed salt ... gives plans for 
‘ making salt boxes for FREE 
CHOICE* feeding. Mail your re- 
quest to Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
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Salt stimulates digestion 
and assimilation of pro- 
teins . . . makes feed 
go farther. Cows give 
Leh mL 
checks are bigger. 





Salt Stimulates the Digestion 
of Protein 


Unless your animals are digesting and 
assimilating the expensive protein you 
feed, they’re not converting it into 
profitable gains. 


Salt stimulates protein digestion and 
assimilation by supplying chloride for 
the hydrochloric acid without which 
proteins are not digested but wasted. 
Salt also supplies the bile with sodium 
for digesting fats. 


Heart action, muscular activity, nerve 
response, reproduction — practically 
every vital activity — is in some way 
influenced for the better by the proper 
amount of salt. 


Establish 
Salt-Feeding Stations 


The best way to keep salt FREE 
CHOICE* before all your livestock all 
the time is to establish salt-feeding 
stations around the farm, wherever 
livestock gather. Your animals will 
respond with faster gains, better milk 
production, lower feeding costs, and 
you'll enjoy greater profits. 


*Salt Free Choice means hav- 
ing salt before your animals 
all the time, so that they can 
eat as much or as little as 
they want. , 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Cows in stall can be sprayed with a 5 per cent suspension of “water dispersible’ DDT powder. A power sprayer is used to 
apply a 5 per cent solution of DDT in water to walls and ceilings of barns. (USDA photo.) 


SOME DDT USES 


The knowledge of the practical uses 
of DDT insecticides in agriculture and 
around the home is still far from com- 
plete, despite extensive use by the army, 
navy and Public Health Service for the 
control of disease-carrying insects, most 
of it under the direction of trained per- 
sonnel employing proved formulas. 


A residue left by a spray containing 
DDT is probably more effective against 
house or stable flies than any other 
treatment. On ceilings and walls of 
homes and barns where flies rest, a de- 
posit of DDT remains effective for sev- 
eral weeks or months. Among the most 
definite results obtained with the new 
insecticide are those in the battle against 
flies and hornflies on cattle. Tests have 
shown freedom from these insects for 
two weeks, with considerable control 
for the third week. However, it will kill 
only about one out of five of the large 
biting tabanid or horseflies found in 
pastures. 


It is repeatedly stressed that care must 
be exercised in the use of DDT. Indis- 
criminate use may result in great dam- 
age. 

In spraying dogs, DDT powder sends 
fleas running frantically over the dog, 
causing the animal some temporary dis- 
comfort after dusting operations. Event- 
ually, however, the fleas subside and die. 
Unlike cats, for which DDT is NOT 
recommended, dogs will not lick off 
enough of the insecticide to hurt them. 


DDT applications are helpful in stop- 
ping fly nuisance on pigs and in pigpens. 

It is of interest to note that DDT 
was first prepared in Germany in 1874 
by a Strasburg University student. Pos- 
sible uses of the new chemical product as 
an insecticide were discovered in 1939 by 
an employee of a commercial group in 
Basle, Switzerland. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


By C. J. ABBOTT 


(The following paper was delivered 
by Mr. Abbott as chairman of the agri- 
cultural department committee at a mid- 
September board meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce.) 


HE agricultural industry is now, 

along with other industries, entering 
the first stages of the post-war period. 
Unlike other industries it has no immedi- 
ate reconversion problem of a major 
character. That may come later after 
other industries have reconverted and 
production and consumption at home 
and abroad approach normal levels. 
Farmers may then find it to their ad- 
vantage to make rather extensive. ad- 
justments in their production in accord- 
ance with existing demands. 

During the next two years farmers 
will, in the main, continue to produce 
the same things that they have been 
producing and there is expected to be an 
active demand which will justify a con- 
tinued high level of production. In a few 
instances, eggs particularly, some ad- 
justment may be in order by next 
spring. However, present industrial 
prospects, as well as existing legislation 
providing price support for about 150 
farm commodities, tend to inspire confi- 
dence that no serious price declines will 
take place with consequent impairment 
of income. 

At the present time there are pro- 
vision in the statutes for three stages 
of price support: 

First, there is the provision of the OPA 
act which directs the President to “use 
all lawful means” to support prices at 
parity or above. It is generally assumed 
that price support to this extent is con- 
tingent on the. life of the OPA legisla- 
tion, which, unless continued by Con- 





gress, expires June 30, 1946. 

Second, price support at not less than 
90 per cent of parity is required for all 
non-basic products—numbering over 140 
—for which increased production was 
asked during the emergency period. This 
provision becomes operative if and when 
the OPA act is permitted to expire, and 
is to continue “until the expiration of the 
two-year period beginning with the 1st 
day of January immediately following 
the date upon which the President by 
proclamation or the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution declares that hostilities 
have terminated.” 


Third, with reference to all basic 
commodities (wheat, corn, cotton, pea- 
nuts, rice and tobacco) loans will con- 
tinue to be available to co-operating 
producers at 90 per cent of parity (92% 
per cent in the case of cotton) for two 
years beginning Jan. 1 following the 
termination of hostilities. 


It is not to be inferred, however, that 
farmers have no problems. Their pri- 
mary problem continues to be that of 
maintaining the volume of products ur- 
gently needed, despite the handicaps of 
adverse weather conditions and _ insuf- 
ficient labor and equipment. At present, 
the agricultural industry could provide 
employment for at least 1,500,000 to 2,- 
000,000 men, depending in part on the 
extent to which older farmers and others 
now handling the job retire or seek other 
employment. 

The problem of distributors and proc- 
essors of agricultural products is also 
one of insufficient labor and materials. 
However, the prospects for more of these 
indicate that difficulties in this field may 
soon be relieved. 

On the whole, the future of agriculture 
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looks promising from the standpoint of 
prices and income, and the industry is 
in position to assist in the readjustment 
of other industries and to aid in the miti- 
gation of unemployment. 

For instance, farm income during the 
first half of 1945 was very close to that 
of the same period of 1944 which ex- 
ceeded the income of any previous year. 
It is possible that for the remainder of 
1945 a slightly smaller volume of farm 
products and somewhat reduced demand 
may cause the total income for the year 
to run a little below last year’s gross of 
22.6 billion dollars and of last year’s 
net to persons living on farms of 13.6 
billion dollars. 


This indicates that current farm in- 
come, plus the largest volume of savings 
ever accumulated by farm people, adds 
up to a buying power for the products 
of other industries which will, in sub- 
stantial degree, offset any reduction in 
urban buying power due to temporary 
unemployment, thus having a stabilizing 
effect on the national economy. 


The supply situation with respect to 
agricultural products for civilian use is 
is expected to be relieved somewhat by 
the curtailment of military purchases 
and the release of military supplies, but 
it is certain that supplies of many prod- 
ucts will continue to be short when both 
domestic and foreign requirements are 
taken into consideration. 


Surplus supplies of some commodities 
such as dried and frozen eggs, dried 
milk and possibly some canned food 
products may be in the picture for a 
very short period, but are not expected 
to present a serious problem because of 
the probable volume of such products 
needed for foreign relief. 


The current heavy production of milk, 
much of which has been dried and evap- 
orated for use by the armed forces, may 
now be diverted to the production of 
butter and ice cream—both in_ short 
supply. Accordingly, it is not expected 
that the dairy industry will experience 
serious difficulties so long as consumer 
demand continues at a high level. 


The meat situation is complex. A some- 
what temporary improvement may take 
place this fall as a result of both sea- 
sonal marketings and the reduction of 
military purchases. Definite assurance 
cannot be given, however, that the meat 
shortage is a thing of the past. One fac- 
tor is the prospect of an active demand 
due to a continuing high and widely dis- 
tributed consumer buying power. An- 
other factor is the actual amount of meat 
likely to be available. 

Contributing to the actual shortage of 
meat is the low level of hog production. 
Indications at the present time point to 
no more than a slow increase in the very 
short pork supply. The spring pig crop 
Which will be marketed this fall was 7 
per cent below the level of a year ago. 
The fall pig crop, which will be marketed 
next spring, is expected to be 13 per 
cent above the small crop of a year ago, 
but this increase offers little promise of 
being commensurate with a strong de- 
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TO TERMINAL PUBLIC 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





—A SAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW — 


They are 


THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 





KANSAS CITY IS ONE OF THE NATION’S 
LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS 


Kansas City Stock Yards Company 





| OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 
NOV. 3 thru 7 


OGDEN, 
UTAH 


AUCTION SCHEDULE LARGE OPEN CLASSES 
NOVEMBER 5 ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HEREFORD BULLS HEREFORDS 


Starting at 10:00 a. m. 


NOVEMBER 6 SHORTHORNS 


HEREFORD FEMALES Herefords will be judged Nov. 4 and 
JUNIOR DEPT. BULLS Shorthorns and Aberdeen-Angus Nov. 5 
Starting at 10:00 a. m. 
NOVEMBER 7 %e 


INDIVIDUAL FAT STOCK 


Carlots of Fat Cattle 


Carlots of Sheep 500 HEREFORD BULLS 


Carlots of Hogs 


Starting at 9:00 a. m. FOR SALE 


Carlots of Feeder Cattle 
Starting at 1:00 p. m. Pens of five and the new classification 


Auctioneers—A. W. Thompson and pens of three; and pens of five breeding 
E. O. Walter females. 
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BEEF CATTLE POPULATION PICTURE 


Percentages are of Beef Cattle Numbers in 1945 based on 1934 
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The percentages were worked out from the following table showing numbers 


in the various sections of the country in 


Region 1934 
North Atlantic 399,000 
North Central 7,115,000 
South Atlantic 1,915,000 
South Central 2,805,000 
Seventeen Western States 24,147,000 
United States 36,381,000 
Florida (inc. above) 593,000 
Louisiana (inc. above) 621,000 


1934 and 1945: 


Numbers 
1945 Per cent 

432,000 108.3 

9,690,000 136.2 
2,412,000 126.0 
3,569,000 127.2 
25,119,000 103.6 
41,222,000 113.0 

927,000 156.3 

910,000 146.5 


In the chart and figures above beef cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1945, are com- 
pared with those on Jan. 1, 1934, which was the peak of the last numbers cycle. 
The West, according to these figures, has done a good job of marketing beef 
cattle. But the Corn Belt (north central region) has piled up numbers. Thus is 
accounted for the big runs of fat cattle that we have witnessed in the past several 
years when feeding has been of record volume. 


mand. Thus, no very substantial increase 
in the pork supply appears likely before 
the fall of 1946 at the earliest. Even this 
is highly uncertain because of the pos- 
sibility of a short corn supply. 


The number of cattle on farms and 
ranches, as indicated by official figures, 
is sufficient to provide the largest num- 
ber of slaughter cattle ever produced. 
Accordingly, the fall run of beef cattle is 
expected to be heavy, but it is not ex- 
pected that the beef produced will be 
sufficient to make up fully for the short- 
age of other meats, specifically pork, 
lamb and poultry, or to meet fully the 
long-unsatisfied consumer demand for 
good steaks and roasts. 


Another feature of the situation is im- 
portant: As a result, largely of price 
controls, cattle feeding for more weight 
and quality has been greatly curtailed 
and, so long as prices to the feedlot op- 
erator are unsatisfactory, the supply of 
beef will not be so large as it would be 
with more normal price relationships. 

Without doubt, one of the most im- 
portant factors in the whole agricul- 
tural and food supply situation is the 
great uncertainty with respect te the 
amount and quality of corn which will 
be available. First, plantings were great- 
ly delayed, and, subsequently, growing 
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conditions throughout much of the sea- 
son thus far and over large areas have 
been highly unfavorable. These are con- 
ditions which farmers could not offset by 
long working hours and the efficient use 
of available machinery. As a result, the 
crop is not so far advanced as is neces- 
sary to insure a good yield. If early 
frosts occur, much of the crop will be 
good only for fodder and silage. Unless 
frosts are exceptionally late, there is 
a practical certainty that a large por- 
portion of the crop will be soft, of in- 
ferior quality for feeding and unsuited 
for moving into the usual commercial 
channels. 


A short corn crop, more than any other 
single crop, may have far-reaching effects 
on the national welfare and the national 
economy. Because corn supplies such a 
large part of the feed ration, the supply 
of other grains is not expected to be 
large enough to offset the possible short- 
age. Consequently, a feed shortage may 
reduce the supply of pork, beef, lamb, 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs and poultry, 
of which abundant supplies are needed. 

The present shortage of vegetable fats 
and oils for food and for industrial uses 
will be intensified by any curtailment in 
the production of corn oil. Any reduction 
in the supply of starches from corn used 





in the production of many home-prepared 
and commercial food products as well as 
many industrial products will be keenly 
felt. A shortage of corn sugar and corn 
syrup will intensify the sugar shortage, 
Finally, a shortage of a very large num- 
ber of chemical products obtained from 
corn and used in industry might have a 
serious retarding effect on reconversion 
processes. Thus, a shortage of so basic 
a product as corn can create a large 
number of shortages in secondary prod- 
ucts, reduce supplies of essential foods, 
impair dietary standards and impede in- 
dustrial operations. 

The shortage of both cane and beet 
sugar is acute, and it is officially pre- 
dicted that no substantial increase in the 
total supply can be expected before 1947, 

Fruits and vegetables in general are 
expected to be in reasonably ample sup- 
ply. Supplies of canned fruits and vege- 
tables are expected to be somewhat short, 
but in better supply than last year be- 
cause of reduced military requirements. 

Taken as a whole, agricultural produc- 
tion is expected to approach closely the 
record production of 1944. However, it is 
not likely to be uniform or well adjusted 
to demand. As a result, until supplies 
are in better balance with demand, 
domestic consumers will not get such 
large quantities as they desire of the 
kinds of foods they like. 


Subsidy Problem 


(Continued from Page 7) 
and maybe they could prepare for it. 

But no one has figured out how to 
avoid the smashup in prices that the 
changeover will bring. To be fair about 
it, the stockman should be protected. He 
did not ask for the subsidy. He has al- 
ways wanted to take his chances on a 
free market. Then the government or- 
dered the bargain prices for consumers, 
and it thought it would stop demands 
for higher wages. But wages went up 
anyway and the price of meat stayed 
down. We can easily imagine that gov- 
ernment minds are trying hard to find 
a way to solve this problem. They took 
on the experiment and they realize they 
should try to undo it. Stockmen as weli 
as the government want to get rid of 
the subsidies. 

Several ways have been suggested. 
Since wages are still high, one way 
would be to stop subsidy payments and 
raise price ceilings by the amount of 
the subsidies. Another way would be to 
drop both subsidies and ceilings and let 
demand for meat, which is still good, 
bring about a fair price. A third way 
has been suggested by Secretary Ander- 
son. It would cut off the subsidies and 
require the stockmen to assume half of 
this cut. But this plan would call for 
continued price ceilings after next July. 
Most cattlemen do not want the ceilings 
continued. 





Norway emerged frem the war with an 
increase of about one-eighth in the num- 
ber of her horses and sheep but she lost 
nearly one-fifth of her cattle. 
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The Baca Grant Sale 


The Baca Grant Hereford dispersion 
sale, Crestone, Colo., Sept. 24-25, set a 
record of $520,375 on 441 lots to average 
the previously unheard-of figure for so 
many cattle of $1,180. Buyers from 24 
states and Canada took the herd. 


One of the sensational highlights of 
the sale was the purchase by Goemmer 
Brothers, La Veta, Colo., of a 24-day-old 
bull calf by WHR Elation 52nd and out 
of Baca Miss Reality 8th, mother of Baca 
R Domino 33rd at $6,100—a world record 
for a calf so young. 

The herd sire, Baca R Domino 33rd, 
was purchased by Albert Noe Farms, 
Pulaski, Tenn., at the sale top of $27,700. 

The nationally known Baca Grant herd 
sire, OJR Royal Domino 10th, was pur- 
chased by Fred C. DeBerard, Kremmling, 
Colo., and Switzer and Field, Gunnison, 
Colo., at $20,000. This six-year-old herd 
bull is injured and is being used arti- 
ficially. His sons and daughters were 
responsible to a considerable extent for 
the high average made by the sale. 

Another herd sire, WHR Elation 52nd, 
was purchased by R. R. Tipton and Sons, 
Tiptonville, Tenn., at $20,600. 

The top price on females was paid by 
Walton W. Thorpe, Britton, S. D., and 
Fulscher Herefords, Holyoke and Granby, 
Colo., for a three-year-old daughter of 
OJR Royal Domino 10th, the dam of a 
ealf for which these breeders paid $25,- 
200 at the last National Western sale. 
They had to go to $6,750 in order to buy 
her. She was bred to WHR Elation 52nd. 

The 57 bulls sold brought $199,875 to 
average $3,500, and 384 females brought 
$320,500 for an average of $835. 


CATTLE FEEDING IN 
THE WAR YEARS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


above could not have been accomplished 
with a predominance of only grass-fed 
cattle without at the same time substan- 
tial liquidation in total cattle numbers. 
Instead, as indicated above, numbers 
steadily increased until the slight drop 
recorded on Jan. 1, 1945, of 432,000 head. 


Beef and Veal Produced Per Head 
of Cattle and Calves on Farms 





Year Pounds Year Pounds 
1930 110.0 1938 121.1 
1931 108.4 1939 121.2 
1932 100.5 1940 119.7 
1933 104.3 1941 127.6 
1934 127.5 1942 132.6 
1935 110.8 1943 122.3 
1936 124.3 1944 130.6 


1937 119.6 





Similar figures are available clear back 
to 1900; the wartime period just closed 


shows an all-time high in per capita 
production. 
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STOCKYARDS 


When people support their govern- 
ment, they control that govern- 
ment; 


but when the government 
supports the people, it will con- 
trol them. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
- PHONE CH.4487 





















NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 


Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,575,650 head of livestock, valued at $374,- 
216,427.65, was handled last year by the 39 offices operated 
by our members agencies at principal markets listed below: 
















CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE 

EVANSVILLE, IND. BUFFALO —Green Bay, Wis. 

DETROIT 

PEORIA, ILL. SIOUX CITY Sera Gee a 

KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS ; . 

LOUISVILLE —Cleveland NATL. STOCK YARDS 
—Pittsburgh —St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


—North Salt Lake 
—Los Angeles 
—Ogden 
CINCINNATI 
—Dayton, Ohio 
—Lexington, Ky. 
—Springfield, Ohio 


—Wapakoneta, Ohio 
—Wash. C. H., Ohio 
—Findlay, Ohio 
—Mount Vernon, Ohio 
—Toledo 

—Hicksville, Ohio 
—Coshocton, Ohio 
—Lancaster, Ohio 


OMAHA 


FORT WORTH 
—Kansas City 
—San Antonio 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers’ Facilities 


tim 


Easy to Install . . . Inexpensive . 


Construction ... 


For Cattle, Horses, Hogs . . . Ends 
Destructive Rubbing on 
ill Last a Lifetime! 


In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 


eS 
Daa 






- + All-Steel, Welded 


Bunks, Buildings, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 


Rid livestock of grubs, 
lice, flies, ticks ... the 
Tat tat hae leek ats Mell ial 
and labor-saving way 


Ue 


Cattle grubs and other vermin cost livestock raisers more than 
$100,000,000 each year. What was your share of these losses? 


Stop livestock losses due to pests with this amazing 
livestock profit-builder. You'll get faster gains, more 
milk production, bigger profits if your animals are 
pest-free. With the Automatic Currying and Dipping 
Machine the critters curry their coats and apply 
pest-repelling, medicated dip oil in one operation. 
The animal treats itself when and where it needs it 
at any hour of the day or night. The machine and 
the animals do the work, you reap the harvest of 
increased profit! Get the full details. 


Dept. S&. 
2D 


dt 11 
NEBR. 
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Idaho Cow Story 


(Continued from Page 11) 


greater numbers of cattle were disposed 
of. The 20th century cattle operation in 
Idaho carries only a vestige of early-day 











not later than Nov. 
scribed as imperative. 
In the fat steer and heifer division, 


3—was also de- 


W 


vey made in 1890 which showed that methods. The cowboy is also the hay Class I will comprise those animals 850 IT 

Idaho cattlemen owned 1,400 head of hand and but few stock are wintered pounds and under; Class II animals, 851 sl: 

purebred bulls and 1,440 head of pure- without supplemental feeding. Agricul- to 950 pounds, and Class III animals, 951 strict: 

bred cows. tural practices supplement stockraising pounds and over. Premiums will be ease | 

The vears 1886 to 1891 were difficult and vice versa, thus eliminating in effect awarded on the basis of 2% cents per is bel 

ink tae the cattionen. Drought robbed the “all the eggs in one basket” idea. pound for choice and 1 cent per pound rate ( 

them of their fine range and prepara- The farmer or rancher sets up his own for good. All fat steers and heifers may 

Si iil cuat eeatie hn tnede tg whift feedlot and instead of passing the profits grading lower than choice will be elim- again 

large numbers of stank 4s. mrenn Wink of feeding on to the large feeders, takes inated from the show and sold on the in 19: 

would support them. Losses were heavy. them himself. Idaho's grade of beef is open _market at the direction of the are 1 

Where Sparks and Tinnin had branded excellent and although not excessive in exhibitor. All fat steers and heifers numb 

38,000 head of calves in 1885, 60 repre- quantity it has constituted a fine contri- grading choice and good may be sold supp! 

sented the crop in 1891, The range never bution to the protein sustenance of the through the auction. 

regained what it lost in those early years people of our nation. a eae The 

of abuse and subsequent years of un- FEED CROPS the n 

favorable weather. EXTRA BOOKKEEPING PAGES A 1945 corn crop of 3,069,055,000 value 

After 1890 the majority of the large Available at the offices of the bushels has been forecast by the Depart- Octob 

outfits were broken up and the lands dis- | American National Live Stock Asso- | ment of Agriculture. This compares — 

persed to homesteaders. The public do- | ciation, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2,] with 2,844,478,000 estimated on Aug. 1 — 

main was closed and national forests Colo., are some extra sheets, Forms and a 1944 production of 3,228,361,000 OP 

created for the protection of the range. 9 and 10, for the Baokkeeping Book. bushels. Yield per acre is now estimated kind | 

Where a few controlled the cattle indus- These may be had at a cost of 10 at 33.3 bushels compared with 33.2 a wher 

try previously it was now becoming the cents a page. year ago. This indicated bumper corn with 

property of thousands. ; crop, together with a record oats crop mals, 

Although the number of cattle in Idaho and above-average barley crop and a tive s 

has never reached the million mark there Ogden Show Plans Announced large grain sorghum crop, puts pros- has ¢ 

has been a consistent growth in produc- A reminder has been posted that Fu- pective feed grain supply per animal tion | 

tion from 1867, when there were 80,000 ture Farmers of America and 4-H Club unit for the 1945-46 feeding season at tising 
head, to the present time with a total members of the Intermountain West a new record high level. The depart- 

of 950,000. The most noticeable decline must have entries for the junior division ment report, based on Sept. 1 condi- Ru 

is evidenced in the period from 1924 to of the Ogden Livestock Show Nov. 3-7 in _ tions, warned however, that many crops, on S 

1928 when because of higher prices and the secretary’s hands not later than Oct. especially corn, were still in danger of now 

the demands of increased buying power 15. Early placing of the animals—and _ an early killing frost. is be 
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Herd and riders in Sawtooth National Forest. 


(Courtesy Forest Service.) 
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Washington Notes 


wun THE LIFTING BY OPA OF 
slaughter quotas and shipping re- 
strictions imposed last April to help 
ease stringent local meat shortages, it 
is believed that an average consumption 
rate of 175 pounds per person annually 
may result for the rest of the year, as 
against a rate of but 115 pounds earlier 
in 1945 and 150 pounds in 1944, Cattle 
are now moving to market in record 
numbers, although pork, sheep and lamb 
supplies will remain limited. 


The best information we can get on 
the meat rationing subject is that point 
value on lower grades will be zero in 
October, which leaves the OPA free to in- 
voke the point system when it considers 
it necessary. 

OPA controls over how many and what 
kind of animals could be slaughtered and 
where the meat could be shipped, along 
with a more liberal supply of beef ani- 
mals, means a return to strong competi- 
tive selling. The American Meat Institute 
has announced it is meeting this situa- 
tion by planning a comprehensive adver- 
tising program for meat. 


Rubber boots went off the ration list 
on Sept. 5. Cheese point value is 
now 0... . Auto seat cover production 
is being encouraged. . . Passenger tire 
production in 1946 will probably set a 
record. . . . The restrictions on conven- 
tions and livestock shows ends Oct. 1. 
.» . New trucks will be off the rationing 
list on Dec. 1... . And the nation will, 
by the congressionally-approved expedi- 
ent of turning back its war-sped clocks 
one hour, revert to normal time-of-day 
on Sept. 30. 


Some observers believe it will be har- 
vest time, 1946, before all types of farm 
machinery will be in plentiful supply, 
despite the lifting of WPB controls on 
production. 





October, 1945 


MR. CATTLEMAN: 
TWO HEREFORD BULL SALES 


SPONSORED BY IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASS'N 


Twin Falls, Idaho . 
Saturday, October 20, 1945 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Monday, October 8, 1945 ® 


250 CLASSIFIED BULLS, 40 TOP QUALITY HEIFERS 


Consigned from Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Colorado 


R. V. Swanson, Pocatello, Manager E. O. Walter, Filer, Auctioneer 


In a consolidation move within the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Secretary An- 
derson has named Harry E. Reed to head 
the livestock branch of the new produc- 
tion and marketing administration; Un- 
der Secretary John B. Hutson will ad- 
minister the new division. Four assistant 
directors will serve under Mr. Reed: S. R. 
Newell, Murray T. Morgan, Preston Rich- 
ards and Dr. A. R. Miller, who will have 
charge of regulatory activities such as 
the Packers and Stockyards Act and the 
Meat Inspection Act. 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
quires distillers to recover feed by- 
products in an amount equivalent to 15 
pounds for each bushel of grain used, 
either by feeding, drying or otherwise. 
One grain drying plant is located as 
far west as Nebraska; there is one in 
Kansas. 


The USDA’s office of information says 
that total hay is anticipated at about 
116,000,000 tons—nearly up to the 1942 
record. Counting reserves, the 130,000,- 
000 tons of corn, oats, barley and sor- 
ghum still run 2,000,000 tons under last 
year. 


| U. S. PIGSKIN IN PROSPECT 


Experiments directed at perfecting 
equipment and methods for skinning hog 
carcasses may result, for the first time, 
in the availability of large supplies of 
domestic pigskin—possibly as much as 
2 billion square feet a year. The re- 
search has been sponsored by WPB at 
Cornell University since February, 1944, 
when it was originated in an endeavor 
to combat the critical leather shortage. 
Because removing the hide from a hog 
carcass by hand is a difficult, expensive 
and time-consuming operation, and the 
skin cannot be quickly removed clean 
in such a way, as in the case of sheep 
and cattle, almost all pigskin used in 
this country, pre-war, came from 
Europe, 








LOOK AT THIS 


AVMA WARNS AGAINST 
UNWISE USE OF HORMONES 


The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation has cautioned farmers against 
accepting synthetic sex hormones at an 
over-rated value. Although injections of 
such hormones have caused virgin heif- 
ers to start giving milk and have pro- 
longed the reproductive ability of farm 
animals, a committee reports that their 
use involves many dangers unless safe- 
guarded by veterinary supervision. 


TEXAS IS HEREFORD LEADER 


The state of Texas, according to a 
recently completed census, has more 
than one-fifth of all the Herefords in 
the United States, with 164,361 head 
owned by 2,940 breeders. The Amer- 
ican Hereford Association reports fur- 
ther that the average Texas herd con- 
sists of 62 head; 42 is the average fig- 
ure for the country as a whole. 


LESS SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Equine sleeping sickness has been less 
prevalent this year than last. Reports 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry show 
about two-thirds as many cases reported 
by Sept. 1 as last year—although Sep- 
tember and October are also sleeping 
sickness months. Most of the 901 cases 
this year were reported from California, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Minnesota. 


MEAT PROSPECT 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
believes prices of most farm products 
will remain close to current levels well 
into 1946, and that civilian demand 
should continue high for some months 
to come in spite of reduced consumer in- 
come consequent to curtailment of much 
war plant work. BAE predicted a bet- 
terment of the meat supply situation 
late this year and early next, but did 
not expect production soon to equal de- 
mand at present prices. 







Leon Weeks, Boise, Secretary 
















































FORNEY 
HEREFORDS 


~ie 


Selling 21 top yearling 
bulls and 8 females at 


CHADRON HEREFORD 
SHOW AND SALE 
Chadron, Nebraska 
October 25 & 26 
A good Hereford show 


Showing and selling 2 
bulls and 1 female at 


CORNHUSKER 
FUTURITY 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 
November 1 and 2 
See these cattle 


—- 


Selling 20 rugged range 
bulls and a real herd bull 


at 
WESTERN NEBRASKA 
HEREFORD ASSN. 
SALE 


Alliance, Nebraska 
November 12 


Selling 20 bulls and 
2 females at 


Northwestern 
Nebraska Hereford 
Breeders’ Assn. Sale 
Valentine, Nebraska 

November 24 


These are a good lot of 
cattle. 


recon Around 50 head of year- 
ling heifers, March to De- 
cember, for sale at the 
ranch. Also calves and 
younger bulls. 


H. H. Forney & Son 
Lakeside, Neb. 





SHORTHORN REPORT 


A report by the secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion paints a bright picture of that or- 
ganization’s condition and activities. As 
for several years past, large member- 
ship increases have been posted again 
this year and breeders have shown in- 
creased volume of business, with high 
value ranges. Since the first appear- 
ance of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
book in 1846, 3,000 Shorthorns have 
been registered; and to mark the 100th 
anniversary, most states will hold com- 
memorative events in 1946. 

The association will hold its 1945 In- 
ternational Congress Dec. 3, 4 and 5 
at the Chicago Stock Yards sales pa- 
vilion. The National Polled Shorthorn 
Congress will take place at Lincoln, 
Nebr., on Feb. 1 and 2, 1946. 
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THE MONTH'S MARKETS .. . ByH.W. French 


HE MOVEMENT 
of grass cattle is 
far behind schedule, 
although the volume 
was fairly good after 
the turn into Septem- 
ber. Many are ex- 
pecting liberal  re- 
ceipts of rangers dur- 
ing the fall season, 
but there is some 
question about num- 
bers at many of the 
markets because of 
the liberal country 
contracting of replacement stock and 
heavy buying of slaughter cows and 
steers direct from owners. Much of this 
buying of both fat and feeder stock is 
on western account, with California op- 
erators in the lead. 


Wyoming and Colorado have _ been 
moving offerings to market in a moder- 
ate way, and the movement from the 
Southwest has been below normal. Chi- 
cago has not had its usual number from 
the Northwest; the largest run of grass- 
ers from that section up*to mid-Septem- 
ber was 6,000 in one week. Some mar- 
kets still are reporting fairly liberal sup- 
plies of good and choice grain-feds, but 
the percentage of top-grade offerings is 
not so large as a month ago. 


Widening of the price range continued, 
with choice grain-fed offerings selling at 
or near ceiling levels at practically all 
markets. Uneven declines have been 
registered on most other classes. At 
some of the western markets, a larger 
percentage of canner to common cows 
than usual for this early is being re- 
ported, and this is probably because some 
of the smaller ranchers are cutting out 
and marketing all their lower grade an- 
imals. To a lesser extent this is true for 
heifers, calves and replacement cattle. 

Meats moved out of storage during 
August in less than normal volume, and 
the movement was hardly half as large 
as a year ago. Sept. 1 beef holdings were 
above average. Beef at 244,000,000 
pounds was three times the normal level. 
Pork stocks were below normal, setting a 
record September low of 286,000,000 
pounds, with the August out-movement 
of pork around 59,000,000 pounds against 
168,000,000 pounds in August, 1944. Lard 
and pork fat in storage totaled 69,000,- 
000 pounds against 240,000,000 pounds 
on Sept. 1, 1944. 

Reflecting generally favorable weather 
in August, crop prospects for feed grains 
increased 7,000,000 tons. If the Sept. 1 
outlook materializes, a corn crop of 
3,069,000,000 bushels added to a record 
oats crop of 1,575,000,000 bushels, a large 
grain sorghum crop and an above aver- 
age barley crop would bring feed grain 
production to 121,000,000 tons, or about 
the same as last year’s production. With 
a near-record hay crop, and prospects 
for a large tonnage of sorghum forage, 
feed crop production is expected to be 


Mr. French 





the second largest ever produced. 

Percentage of common and medium 
beef steers at Chicago is very light and 
much below a year ago. Good steers out- 
numbered choice and prime, but the re. 
lationship to a year ago was quite dif. 
ferent. During the closing week of Ay- 
gust choice and prime steers made up 
44.7 per cent of the sales out of first 
hands as against 22 per cent a year ago, 
Good steers at 50 per cent were 5.6 per 
cent below a year ago. 

Feed and forage on western ranges is 
good, although in some areas the feed 
is maturing and curing later than usual, 
Searcity of experienced help has had a 
tendency to limit the gathering of cattle, 
as there was a delayed haying season, 
Because of the good condition of range 
cattle and the abundance of feed, it is 
expected that average flesh condition at 
the time of marketing will be better than 
a year ago. 

Shipping demand for slaughter cattle 
has not developed to any extent, except 
that at most markets shipper buyers 
continue to take a liberal proportion of 
the grain-feds. As volume of range cat- 
tle increases, the outside competition is 
expected to improve. Removal of restric- 
tions on slaughter is expected to result 
in an over-all improvement in the general 
demand. Beef consumption should ex- 
pand as soon as ration points are no 
longer necessary. 

Cattle prices were irregular during 
the past month, and in some instances at 
least grassy cattle struck a new low. 
Usually, however, after each break there 
was reaction, although on the rebound 
prices did not attain the levels of earlier 
in the season. Light weight grass-fat 
heifers did not sell as well as those with 
weight at most points, as many of these 
little cattle were not yielding up to ex- 
pectations. 

Mid-September prices for top good and 
choice grain-fed steers at Chicago were 
mostly steady, and comparable grades of 
fed heifers likewise changed little. Many 
of the lower grades and most of the 
grassers and short-feds suffered a de- 
cline of 50 cents to $1. The general cow 
market was down 25 to 50 cents from a 
month earlier, while bulls averaged 75 
cents to $1 lower. Calves and vealers 
finished around $1 lower. 

Highly finished grain-fed steers at 
Chicago topped freely at $18, and some 
yearlings were reported at $17.85 to 
$17.90. Usually the bulk of good to choice 
steers made $15 to $17.50, but only the 
short-feds went at $16 and below. Fed 
heifers topped at $17.50, while sales 
above $17 were limited and any number 
of offerings landed at $14 to $16. Grass- 
fat steers went chiefly at $11.50 to 
$14.50, although some heavy Montanas 
scored $15.25. Very common went below 
$10.50. Common to medium grass-fat 
heifers landed at $9.50 to $13. 

Comparatively few cows sold above 
$13, although outstanding Montanas 
and a few heavy natives sold as high as 
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$14. There were times when cows up- 
ward of $12.50 were scarce, and any 
number of common and medium sold at 
$9 to $11. Cutters on the close were 
taken chiefly from $7.75 down, only light 
ecanners going at $6 and below. Occa- 
sionally, heavy beef bulls made $14 and 
better, but late sales above $13 were 
rare. Extreme top on sausage bulls was 
$13.25 and not many on the close passed 
$12. Grass bulls were most numerous at 
$8.50 to $11.50. Hardly any vealers 
passed $15. 

Average price of stocker and feeder 
cattle at Chicago during August figured 
$12.64 against $10.56 a year ago. The 
Kansas City average was $13.08, com- 
pared with $11.50 last August. Omaha 
reported $12.59 and $11.40, respectively, 
and St. Paul $11.62 and $9.95, respec- 
tively. Composite average for the four 
markets was $12.68 against $11.16 a 
year ago. Average weight for the month 
for the four markets was 776 pounds 
this year and 765 pounds last year. 


Stocker and feeder prices declined 
since a month ago at all markets, the 
mid-September prices at Chicago stand- 
ing 25 to 50 cents below a month ago. 
At times, the market was sluggish, as 
many prospective feeders were deter- 
mined to make replacements only at low- 
er levels. The movement out of some 
markets, however, was heavy at current 
prices, Kansas City reporting an outgo 
of more than 15,000 cattle and calves 
during the last week of August for the 
biggest movement since last fall. 


Trade scouts have been reporting a 
large volume of dealing in stocker and 
feeder cattle in the producing areas, 
although up to date the movement of 
calves has been limited. Quite a number 
of cattle are under contract in Texas at 
$12.50 to $13.50 when above yearling age 
and some aged steers for West Coast 
delivery were reported up to $14. Some 
aged steers in Colorado and Nebraska 
were reported at $13.75 and $14, respec- 
tively, and any number of sales in these 
states were made at $13.25 for two-year- 
olds. Some yearling ‘steers in New Mex- 
ico made $13, yearling heifers of the 
same brand scoring $11.75. 


Many medium to strictly good steers 
went out from Chicago at $11 to $13.50 
and a fair quota scored $13.75, while 
common animals were obtainable fre- 
quently down to $9.50. Choice 700-pound 
Wyoming yearlings reached $15 and oth- 
ers sold at $14.25 to $14.50. Choice 
heavy Montana feeder steers scored 
$14.50 to $14.75. Some good to choice 
southwestern stock steer calves landed 
at $18.50 to $14.25, but the general stock 
calf demand was narrow. 


Hog receipts continued light during 
August and in early September, and at 
many markets it will be some time be- 
fore there is any material increase in the 
volume of supplies. Some hogs from the 
Spring farrowing season are showing up 
at some points. The percentage of sows 
is on the decline, and perhaps the aver- 
age weight of hogs at the markets has 
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TOP BULLS 


For Sale Now at the Ranch 


Sons of WHR Ruling Star 16th and Tom- 
my Domino 69th. You will like the looks 
and performance of these bulls. See 
them soon. 


A nice set of registered females is also 
offered 


NORELL HEREFORDS 


Dewey Bud Bus Norell COLLBRAN, COLO. 


AUCTION SALE OF REGISTERED HEREFORD 


RANGE BULLS 


ee ee 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 
NOV. 11 & 12 


SHULTS SALE PAVILION 


Last year’s. sale Entire offering 
showed we had Top Range Bulls carefully picked by 
good bulls; this f Harry Smith, Ex- 
year’s offering rom tension Animal 


in beter. ""* Top Range Bull Country stro" *°" 


Western Slope Hereford Ass'n 


HUMBERT REES DEWEY NORELL HOWARD SHULTS 
Secretary Sale Manager Auctioneer 


25 REGISTERED HEREFORD FEMALES 


TN 


Help Yourself! : 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 


It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 



















































already passed the peak. Weights are 
still running far in excess of a year ago. 

Hog price changes were nil at practi- 
cally all points, offerings usualiy selling 
at ceilings at Chicago and elsewhere 
throughout the month. This means $14.75 
for barrows and gilts and $14 for sows 
at Chicago. Demand for feeder pigs at 
the markets and in the country continues 
broad, sales in the western part of the 
country having been made at $20 and 
above, and in the Midwest at $14.45 to 
$17. 

Expanded receipts of sheep and lambs 
brought about a decline in prices for 


slaughter classes. Although the run ap- 
pears moderate to big, the receipts are 
far below a year ago. The late Idaho 
lambs are still moving, and some Wash- 
ingtons are still available. Western 
slope Colorado has begun shipping, some 
of the first consignments arriving badly 
mixed as to grade and weights, but 
later shipments were more uniform and 
mostly of good to choice grades. 

Pelt credits are down, and that had a 
bearish influence. Packers were listless 
competitors some days. Buying of mixed 
fats and feeders when the market was 
sagging had a tendency first to check 





Thousands of cattle hides which tanners of the United States require for pro- 
ducing shoe leather are being damaged so badly during the flaying process that they 
are practically useless for making leather, according to the National Live Stock Loss 
Prevention Board. A serious shortage of the raw material still exists and the dam- 
age resulting to hides from butcher cuts reduces materially the available supply, as 
can be seen from the above photograph. 





Stockmen SHOULD HAVE THE 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


There is no other agricultural information service just like it. 


For sample releases and further information, write to 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Bldg. 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 











the decline and later to bring about some 
improvement. Such buying by country 
operators left the packers short of num- 
bers. Labor shortage in the packing- 
houses also has had an influence on 
buying of killers. 


Slaughter spring lambs at Chicago at 
mid-September stood 75 cents to $1 lower 
than a month earlier, but one time dur- 
ing the month the decline measured even 
more. Fat ewes showed an almost iden- 
tical trend. The declining prices for 
slaughter offerings had little or no in- 
fluence on feeding and breeding stock. 


Early in the month several cars of 
good and choice Washington spring 
lambs topped at $13.90, but later it was 
largely a $13.25 to $13.50 market for 
best westerns and the only ones available 
at the close sold at $13.35. Natives 
reached $13.75 early and at the finish. 
In fact on the close it was mostly a 
one-price market of $13.75 for best offer- 
ings. Some ewes early sold up to $6.50, 
but the general market throughout the 
month was largely $5 to $6 for most of 
the slaughter kinds. Fall shorn yearlings 
and those with No. 1 pelts sold at $12.15 
to $12.75—mostly below $12.50—and 
common to medium went as low as 
$10.50. 


Feeder lamb demand continued broad 
and prices held firmly throughout, al- 
though the supply at Chicago was below 
that of many of the other markets. Om- 
aha had a liberal run, and at times 75 to 
80 per cent of the supply sold on feeder 
account. During the first week of Sep- 
tember, feeder buyers purchased 20,000 
feeding and breeding sheep and lambs. 
At all points feeder lambs brought a 
substantial premium over slaughter 
lambs, grade for grade. 

Medium to good Montana feeder lambs 
at Chicago sold at $13.50 to $14.35, and 
some medium to good Texas scored 
$14. Choice Washington feeder lambs 
were quoted at $15 to $15.25. Any num- 
ber of good to choice western feeder 
lambs at Omaha sold at $14.25 to $15.10, 
and before the end of August sales in 
Ogden were reported above $14.25 fre- 
quently. Solid mouth Washington breed- 
ing ewes at Chicago made $7.65 to $8 
and two’s and three’s scored $8.25, some 
Washington feeder ewes scoring $6.25. 


Many range men saved 15 per cent of 
their ewe lambs to replace old breeding 
stock. Some 3- and 4-year-old breeders 
made $11 per head, and four-year-olds 
sold at $9.50, which was $3.25 higher 
than similar ewes brought last season. 


THE VICTORY LOAN 


Let us remember that V-J Day didn’t 
abruptly erase the need for funds. There 
are a quarter of a million wounded and 
disabled to be restored to health and a 
useful life. That is a great task and a 
costly one. Americans who contributed 
so bountifully during the war years must 
still continue to buy bonds. Duration of 
the Victory Loan campaign is from Oct. 
29 through Dec. 8. A goal of 11 billion 
dollars has been set. 
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— WEATHER WAS WARM IN 
early September as I drove out of 
Terre Haute, Ind., over Ind. 46 in a 
southeasterly direction all the way into 


Cincinnati. It was 7 a. m. when we got 
under way. At high noon I was 150 
miles from the Wabash River. And I 


had interviewed three very efficient and 
highly successful farmers and cattle- 
men. 

Not over four miles off this good 
highway we found the neat 200-acre 
farm of J. K. Everson. He had just re- 
turned from marketing around 40 head 
of steers. Half were western white- 
faces. The rest were Shorthorn steers 
picked up in Illinois. These animals 
were all dropped in the spring of 1944 
and came to the Everson farm in Sep- 
tember last year. He carried them 
through the winter on alfalfa hay and 
mixed minerals, half iodized salt and 
half steamed bonemeal. They received 
a little grain after Christmas mainly to 
get them used to eating grain. 

Last spring they were on a field of 
Balbo rye a little while, then on alfalfa, 
then on bluegrass, then back on alfalfa, 
then in the feedlot on Aug. 1. After a 
30-day feed of shelled yellow corn, whole 
barley and alfalfa hay, they went to 
market to bring $17. Said Mr. Everson: 
“These steers were never thin. They 
came through the winter slick and 
smooth, and, as the summer was cool 
and damp, they were up to their knees 
in pasture a good part of the time.” 

At the time of our call, Mr. Everson 
was waiting to see what would happen 
to the corn crop. His 75 acres looked 
fine but it was late. A _ killing frost 
coming really early would make every- 
thing entirely different for him. It 
was his idea to put in some 30 head of 
western Hereford steers late in Septem- 
ber. Then, if the corn crop matured to 
get an additional 30 head of natives, 
any good beefy animals, steers or 
heifers. 

Everything has gone fine on the Ev- 
erson acres this whole season. There 
was a fine oats crop, good wheat, and 
a banner hay yield. He said he let about 
five acres of alfalfa get ruined in a 
rainy spell. All the rest of the season, 
luck had been with him and his neigh- 
bors. Said he: “If we get a matured 
corn crop we will have barns bulging 
with hay, grains of all sorts, and we 
will have more silage stored than I 
have seen in this immediate community 
In years.” 

From the Everson place 11 miles to 
the 400-acre rented farm in the hands 
of Fred Wittmer, a fine young farmer. 
He is only 30 but has money in the 
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bank and bonds to buy as fine a 120- 
acres as he will find in his county. 
Then, with rented land, he can utilize 
all his machinery. He had no beef cat- 
tle to sell this autumn. Last spring he 
sold some 20 head of dairy crossbreds 
and a few local calves. He explained: 
“T picked them up just to clean up some 
inferior roughage.” 


This fall he has some 55 head of Ne- 
braska calves, good stuff. He is feeding 
them on alfalfa hay and allowing them 
to range a small pasture. A little later 
they will have some 220 acres of corn 
land to work over after husking is com- 
pleted. As the corn is largely in un- 
fenced creek bottom, the animals will 
be confined with electric fence. After 
the cornfields are “gleaned” Mr. Witt- 
mer will feed some odds and ends of 
roughage with corn silage. He will also 
feed quite a tonnage of alfalfa hay. 
Next spring they will go on oats pas- 
ture and then on hill bluegrass with al- 
falfa hay and a little grain if the for- 
age gets thin. 

They will be fattened next fall. As 
matters stand now, Mr. Wittmer told me 
he planned a 50- to 60-day feeding per- 
iod with a favorite mixed feed of his. 
He said the feed is made of 1,000 pounds 
ground shelled yellow corn, 500 pounds 
ground barley, 300 pounds ground heavy 
oats, 100 pounds wheat middlings, 100 
pounds wheat bran. This mixture, fed in 
bunkers and kept before the cattle from 
the very first, is flavored with diluted 
molasses daily. This dilution is secured 
by mixing a gallon of blackstrap molas- 
ses with four gallons of water. It is 
purely an appetizer. The cattle have 
salt, bonemeal and ground limestone 
kept before them all the time and al- 
falfa hay is fed each day at 4 p. m. 

From Mr. Wittmer’s home to the 
home of Jos. A. Musgrave proved to be 
some 30 miles. Here we found a home 
herd of Shorthorns, some 25 cows and a 
most excellent bull of the old Raveni 
Masterpiece strain. M1. Musgrave stated 
the cows had a trace of Jersey blood but 
it was truly just a trace. Some 24 years 
ago a Milking Shorthorn bull was used 
on a herd of 12 Jerseys. The daughters 
were crossed on another Milking Short- 
horn. This kept up for years. In 1935, 
the Musgraves found themselves alone 
after rearing a family of six boys and 
three girls. 

“We decided to milk one cow and use 
the others for beef production,” ex- 
plained Mr. Musgrave. “Since then we 
have bred most of the milk out of the 
herd but we do raise some great red 
and roan calves. They make us money 
every year, eat up a lot of unmarket- 





| MESSERSMITH’S 


HEREFORD 


AT PRIVATE TREATY 


Beginning at 8 a. m. on October 10 we 
will again start selling our 


98 Long Yearling Bulls 


16 miles north, 7 miles east, of 


Alliance, Neb. 
te 


These are well developed, but not 
overfed. Have had no corn, but plenty 
of oats and ground barley on good 
range. Just right for the best ranchers 
who are members of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association. 


* 


Fulscher, Kimberling, and WHR’s best 
Prince Domino-Beau Aster bloodlines, 
with the extra good heads, compact but 
heavy bodies and bone, close to the 
ground, as needed by you. 


* 


@ No nurse cows used or needed. 
@ Our cows the tops of each crop. 


@ Bulls the best 
breeders. 


Also have 20 bred two-year-old 
heifers, 55 yearlings, and some 
cows and calves—the same breed- 
ing—that we will sell at any time. 


Our cattle have gone into 21 states 
in the past 5 years, to the best breeders 


and ranchers. 
-te-2 


To help us celebrate our 20th year 
of selling to our customers, we will give 
5 choice heifer calves to you who are 
present at 4 p. m. on October 10. 


“w KR 


We want you to see our improvement 
and be with us on that day especially. 
Sell females at any time; bulls any 
time’ beginning the 10th. 


tops of the 


We deliver 200 miles. Write for our 
annual letter. Same price classes as 
the past 5 years. 


WwW 


FE. MESoEROMITH 
AND SONS 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 


“Our Cattle Build the Beef Where the 
Highest Priced Cuts of Beef Grow” 
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The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbook for 
slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, 
storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
man’s guide for 40 years. 1,050 pages, 
illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, by 
Dykstra. 600 pages of information on 
livestock health. $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and other farm machinery. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, $4.80. One volume, $1. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
fitting and management. $2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 
specifications. Materials required for 
buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
and poultry buildings and equipment. 
How to make things from old parts and 
waste material. $2.50. 

More Things to Make, by Cook. Drawings 
and materials shown for making wood 
and metal items, many out of salvage 
material. $3. 

Sheep, by Horlacher & Hammonds. Covers 
many subjects that concern a practical 
sheepman. $2. 


Send Order to 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 














os “EXTRA LETTERS OR 


a _ricuns-35eea, 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. © 7s) Be 








Chicago Feeder Cattle Show 


It is announced that Corn Belt cattle 
feeders who will act as judges of the 
Chicago Feeder Cattle Show, to be held 
at the Union Stock Yards, Oct. 15 and 
16, are Fred F. Schmidt, Maquoketa, 
Ia.; J. Brown Hitt, New Berlin, IIL, 
and Homer Graber, Mineral Point, Wis. 

A prize list of $5,320 has been pro- 
vided by the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company, operators of the Chi- 
cago market, and by the Aberdeen- 
Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn breed 
associations, sponsors of the show. The 
cattle will be judged Oct. 15 and will 
be sold at auction on Oct. 16. Entries 
for the show will be accepted up to 
Oct. 8. 


40 





able roughage and help out on fertilizer.” 

All the calves are dropped there the 
spring of the year. They run with the 
dams until eight months old. Then they 
are taken from the herd and kept in an 
old barn all winter, eating hay and a 
light daily feed of shelled corn. They 
get all sorts of hay from wild hay to 
red clover. The following summer they 
are on pasture to themselves, alfalfa, 
red clover, and timothy mixed this sum- 
mer. They are fattened from Aug. 10 to 
along in September. At the time of our 
visit, they are ready to go—just wait- 
ing for the community trucker. 

For the first time in some years, Mr. 
Musgrave plans on feeding a _ small 
bunch of westerns. He thinks his 150 
acres of corn is far enough advanced 
as to be fairly safe. When convinced of 
this fully, he will buy some whiteface 
steers, and plans to get something good 
to choice. He said: “I never feed any- 
thing that isn’t good. There was money 





of late in feeding scrub beef but 
never had the heart to do it.” 

After a night in Cincinnati, we hied 
ourselves in a northerly direction on 
U.S. 127 to Eaton. Near there we had an 
interview planned but there was no one 
at home and we saw no cattle. There 
was possibly another farm nearby where 
cattle are kept. From Eaton to Dayton 
and after lunch northward again on 
U. S. 25, one of the most pleasant roads 
in the Corn Belt country at any season 
of the year. 


Next month we will report on four 
interviews on this highway and a pleas- 
ant letter received when we stopped at 
old friendly Wapakoneta in Auglaize 
County. All the way up the crops looked 
fine, there were cattle on the way to 
market, cattle coming to farms, and 
more smiles on the faces of farmers as, 
one by one, the burdensome government 
restrictions were going off after the fall 
of Japan. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE MONTH 


@ The pioneer livestock and business 
man for whom the town of Lemmon, 
S. D., was named passed away Aug. 25 
at his home there. George Edward 
(Dad) Lemmon was 88; his death 
marks the passing of one of the last 
links with the Old West. 

@ The 40,000-acre Clyde McPherson 
cattle ranch in California’s San Rafael 
Valley has been sold to Wirt G. Bow- 
man of Nogales, Ariz. . .. The ranch 
and registered Hereford herd of Jack 
Hoggett, Rodeo, N. M., has reportedly 
been sold to George Godfrey of Animas, 
N. M. The 1,000-acre Lazy B 
Ranch near Colorado Springs, Colo., is 
also under new ownership, following the 
transfer from J. R. Bradley of Palm 
Beach, Fla., to Bryan and Lyda Pack- 
ard of Wellington, Kan. . . . Another 
property—this time one of the oldest 
ranches in Tulare County, Calif.—has 
changed hands. Harold H. Hengst, pio- 
neer ranchman of the section who is 
retiring as a health measure, has sold 
out to Raymond Bisconer of Tulare. 

@A $20,000 gift to be used in the 
erection of a men’s dormitory at Colo- 
rado A & M College in Fort Collins 
has been made by William A. Braiden, 
Hereford breeder-owner of the Antonito, 
Colo., T-Bone Ranch. The building, to 
be known as Braiden Hall, is planned 
as a memorial to Mr. Braiden’s son. 

@ On Aug. 1, J. A. (Joe) White as- 
sumed new duties as manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Tri-State Live- 
stock Credit Corp., San Francisco. Mr. 
White was previously assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of America, live- 
stock loan division; in his new post he 
succeeds J. J. Hurley, resigned to be- 
come chief auditor for the southwestern 
cattle, oil and real estate interests of 
James Crofton Enterprises. 

@ Grover Hill, until July 1 the under 
secretary of agriculture, now becomes 
executive vice-president of the 9th Dis- 





Sosa eesti melissa daieiaeaiaaatiiaaailigtisaiiiadialamn 
trict Intermediate Credit Bank serving 


Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico and Ok- 
lahoma. Before joining the USDA in 
1933 he was an Amarillo, Tex., banker 
and cattleman. 

@® Newly named 
to the post of assist- 
ant secretary in the 
California Cattle- 
men’s. Association, 
with offices at San 
Francisco, is John D. 
Wilson, livestock spe- 
cialist and market 
news analyst. “Jack” 
Wilson grew up in 
the cattle business in 
Iowa and has spent 
many years in feeding and marketing. 
He has pursued his activities in Omaha 
and Chicago and was most recently af- 
filiated with the Woodland (Calif.) of- 
fice of the AAA. 





@ Miss Alice Murphy, Sandhills 
ranchwoman who had _ operated the 
Quarter Circle Stirrup Ranch near 


Brownlee, Neb., since the death of her 
brother, Frank Murphy, died recently 
at the ranch. Burial was at Seneca, Neb. 
...H.D. Miller of Morley, Ia., nation- 
ally known breeder who was at one time 
president of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association, died late 
in August. Mr. Miller had developed 
many show winners in 43 years of 
Angus operations. 

@ The wife of long-time American 
National member Thomas McQuaid 
passed away at their Park County, 
Colo., ranch home on Sept. 18. Mrs. 
Mildred Hall McQuaid was 76 at the 
time of death. 

@ Donald Hotchkiss, vice-president of 
the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers 
Association, met with a serious accl- 
dent while stacking hay on his ranch 
south of Burns. His injuries will con- 
fine him to bed for a considerable time, 
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but he is reported as coming along 
nicely. . . . President of the association, 
Herb Chandler, was also seriously hurt 
some time ago. He has been moved 
home from the hospital now and is well 
on the way to recovery. ... Still an- 
other stockman in the Northwest, Joe 
Bly, of Asotin, Wash., is reported seri- 
ously hurt and suffering from a severe 
concussion. A runaway pack horse caused 
the injury. 


@ Secretary Clinton P. Anderson was 
guest speaker at the re-opening broad- 
cast of the National Farm and ‘Home 
Hour on Sept. 15. This marked the re- 
turn to the air of a program heard for 
the first time on NBC’s network in 
October of 1928. The time, 1 to 1:30 
P. M., coast-to-coast, 

@ Herman Farley has been appointed 
executive directive of a newly estab- 
lished veterinary research institute at 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College. First 
project of the institute is expansion of 
research on anaplasmosis, aimed at de- 
veloping a serum for immunizing cattle 
against the disease, which is estimated 
to cause Oklahoma cattlemen an annual 
loss of $250,000. 

@ The American Meat Institute has 
prepared a large two-color poster for 
use in retail stores to help inform con- 
sumers of the value of meat and its 
animo acids. The poster, entitled “How 
Meat Helps Restore Our Convalescent 
Fighters,” features meat served to con- 
valescent servicemen. 

@ Don Bohoskey, of the Yakima Sheep 
Company at Yakima, Wash., plans on 
flying from Yakima to his outlying 
sheep camps just as soon as he can get 
delivery on a new airplane. He visual- 
izes many long tiresome hours of fol- 
lowing dim trails through the grazing 
areas saved by use of the direct air 
route. Mr. Bohoskey’s venture will open 
a new era for Yakima Valley sheep 
band supervision. 

@ Sgt. John Agar, who married Shir- 
ley Temple, famous 17-year-old actress, 
is the son of the late John G, Agar, 
pioneer Chicago meat packer. 
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@ Jack Vaughn, Fox Valley, Ore., a 
long-time cattleman in the area, said in 
Heppner, Ore., that he was thinking of 
giving up the old-time method of trail 
herding his cattle. Modern railroad 
spurs and trucklines have discouraged 
the long-established method recently. 
On his last drive, he said he drove 320 
head to Heppner, and found that the 
week-long trip was pretty hard on the 
cowboys. They were kept on the prod 
all night in wild country looking for the 
cattle which were made nervous by 
coyotes. 

@ Ray Peck, Grand Junction, Colo., 
supervisor of the Grand Mesa national 
forest during the past 23 years and 
veteran Forest Service employe, with 
over 37 years of service to his credit, 
retired on Oct. 1. Mr. Peck is a native 
of Colorado, his family having settled 
at Black Hawk in 1859, moving in 1880 
from Clear Creek County to Hayden, 
where they engaged in ranching and 
where he was born. Mr. Peck will be 
succeeded by Roy Williams, who, dur- 
ing the past 10 years, has been super- 
visor of the Washakie and then of the 
Shoshone national forests. 


@ President Wilson McCarthy of the 
Western Stock Show Association at Den- 
ver has disclosed tentative plans worked 
out under Manager John T. Caine III of 
the National Western Stock Show for a 
new show building designed to house un- 
der one roof practically every part of 
that show with the exception of the car- 
lot division. The structure will be 
erected on the ground occupied by the 
National Western Stadium and the La- 
mont Sale Pavilion, until now owned by 
the Denver Union Stock Yard Co. headed 
by L. M. Pexton.... W. Earl Ellis, pres- 
ident of the Southeastern Fat Stock 
Show and Sale, Inc., also announces an 
improvement program for the Ocala, Fla., 
pavilion, site of the annual show. About 
$150,000 will be spent to enlarge those 
facilities. 

@ Recent achievement awards include 
an “A” flag from the USDA to the Den- 
ver plant of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany. Workers and management earned 
the “A” as the government’s highest rec- 
ognition for production of food required 
in the war effort. ... Philip D. Armour, 
former executive vice-president of the 
company bearing the family name and 
grandson of the founder, has received 
from the War Department a citation for 
exceptional civilian service. 


@ The Rio Rancho in the San Lius Val- 
ley near Alamosa, Colo.—an 84,000-acre 
part of the famous old Trinchera land 
grant from the Spanish government— 
has been bought by H. J. Peterson, Den- 
ver and Shawnee, Colo., rancher-contrac- 
tor, who plans to move his registered 
and commercial Hereford herds to the 
ranch by Mar. 1. 


@ There was a pleasant plenty of famil- 
iar faces in the association offices at 
Denver the past month, as various call- 
ers dropped in for a friendly word or to 
talk over current happenings in the live- 
stock world. Earl Monahan of Hyannis, 
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The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbook for 
slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, 
storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
man’s guide for 40 years. 1,050 pages, 
illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, by 
Dykstra. 600 pages of information on 
livestock health. $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and other farm machinery. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, $4.80. One volume, $1. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
fitting and management. $2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 
specifications. Materials required for 
buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
and poultry buildings and equipment. 
How to make things from old parts and 
waste material. $2.50. 

More Things to Make, by Cook. Drawings 
and materials shown for making wood 
and metal items, many out of salvage 
material. $3. 

Sheep, by Horlacher & Hammonds. Covers 
many subjects that concern a practical 
sheepman. $2. 


Send Order to 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
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f ‘ _ EXTRALETTERS oR 
DP) Grates ~aséen 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ©"7s Bet 














Chicago Feeder Cattle Show 


It is announced that Corn Belt cattle 
feeders who will act as judges of the 
Chicago Feeder Cattle Show, to be held 
at the Union Stock Yards, Oct. 15 and 
16, are Fred F. Schmidt, Maquoketa, 
Ia.; J. Brown Hitt, New Berlin, IIl., 
and Homer Graber, Mineral Point, Wis. 

A prize list of $5,320 has been pro- 
vided by the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company, operators of the Chi- 
cago market, and by the Aberdeen- 
Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn breed 
associations, sponsors of the show. The 
cattle will be judged Oct. 15 and will 
be sold at auction on Oct. 16. Entries 
for the show will be accepted up to 
Oct. 8. 
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able roughage and help out on fertilizer.” 

All the calves are dropped there the 
spring of the year. They run with the 
dams until eight months old. Then they 
are taken from the herd and kept in an 
old barn all winter, eating hay and a 
light daily feed of shelled corn. They 
get all sorts of hay from wild hay to 
red clover. The following summer they 
are on pasture to themselves, alfalfa, 
red clover, and timothy mixed this sum- 
mer. They are fattened from Aug. 10 to 
along in September. At the time of our 
visit, they are ready to go—just wait- 
ing for the community trucker. 

For the first time in some years, Mr. 
Musgrave plans on feeding a _ small 
bunch of westerns. He thinks his 150 
acres of corn is far enough advanced 
as to be fairly safe. When convinced of 
this fully, he will buy some whiteface 
steers, and plans to get something good 
to choice. He said: “I never feed any- 
thing that isn’t good. There was money 





of late in feeding scrub beef but 
never had the heart to do it.” 

After a night in Cincinnati, we hied 
ourselves in a northerly direction on 
U.S. 127 to Eaton. Near there we had an 
interview planned but there was no one 
at home and we saw no cattle. There 
was possibly another farm nearby where 
cattle are kept. From Eaton to Dayton 
and after lunch northward again on 
U. S. 25, one of the most pleasant roads 
in the Corn Belt country at any season 
of the year. 


Next month we will report on four 
interviews on this highway and a pleas- 
ant letter received when we stopped at 
old friendly Wapakoneta in Auglaize 
County. All the way up the crops looked 
fine, there were cattle on the way to 
market, cattle coming to farms, and 
more smiles on the faces of farmers as, 
one by one, the burdensome government 
restrictions were going off after the fall 
of Japan. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE MONTH 


@ The pioneer livestock and business 
man for whom the town of Lemmon, 
S. D., was named passed away Aug. 25 
at his home there. George Edward 
(Dad) Lemmon was 88; his death 
marks the passing of one of the last 
links with the Old West. 

@ The 40,000-acre Clyde McPherson 
cattle ranch in California’s San Rafael 
Valley has been sold to Wirt G. Bow- 
man of Nogales, Ariz. . .. The ranch 
and registered Hereford herd of Jack 
Hoggett, Rodeo, N. M., has reportedly 
been sold to George Godfrey of Animas, 
N. M. The 1,000-acre Lazy B 
Ranch near Colorado Springs, Colo., is 
also under new ownership, following the 
transfer from J. R. Bradley of Palm 
Beach, Fla., to Bryan and Lyda Pack- 
ard of Wellington, Kan. . . . Another 
property—this time one of the oldest 
ranches in Tulare County, Calif.—has 
changed hands. Harold H. Hengst, pio- 
neer ranchman of the section who is 
retiring as a health measure, has sold 
out to Raymond Bisconer of Tulare. 

@ A $20,000 gift to be used in the 
erection of a men’s dormitory at Colo- 
rado A & M College in Fort Collins 
has been made by William A. Braiden, 
Hereford breeder-owner of the Antonito, 
Colo., T-Bone Ranch. The building, to 
be known as Braiden Hall, is planned 
as a memorial to Mr. Braiden’s son. 

@ On Aug. 1, J. A. (Joe) White as- 
sumed new duties as manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Tri-State Live- 
stock Credit Corp., San Francisco. Mr. 
White was previously assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of America, live- 
stock loan division; in his new post he 
succeeds J. J. Hurley, resigned to be- 
come chief auditor for the southwestern 
cattle, oil and real estate interests of 
James Crofton Enterprises. 

@® Grover Hil, until July 1 the under 
secretary of agriculture, now becomes 
executive vice-president of the 9th Dis- 








trict Intermediate Credit Bank serving 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico and Ok- 
lahoma. Before joining the USDA in 
1933 he was an Amarillo, Tex., banker 
and cattleman. 

@® Newly named 
to the post of assist- 
ant secretary in the 
California Cattle- 
men’s. Association, 
with offices at San 
Francisco, is John D. 
Wilson, livestock spe- 
cialist and market 
news analyst. “Jack” 
Wilson grew up in 
the cattle business in 
Iowa and has spent 
many years in feeding and marketing. 
He has pursued his activities in Omaha 
and Chicago and was most recently af- 
filiated with the Woodland (Calif.) of- 
fice of the AAA. 





@ Miss Alice Murphy, Sandhills 
ranchwoman who had operated the 
Quarter Circle Stirrup Ranch near 


Brownlee, Neb., since the death of her 
brother, Frank Murphy, died recently 
at the ranch. Burial was at Seneca, Neb. 
...H. D. Miller of Morley, Ia., nation- 
ally known breeder who was at one time 
president of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association, died late 
in August. Mr. Miller had developed 
many show winners in 43 years of 
Angus operations. ‘ 

@ The wife of long-time American 
National member Thomas McQuaid 
passed away at their Park County, 
Colo., ranch home on Sept. 18. Mrs. 
Mildred Hall McQuaid was 76 at the 
time of death. 

@ Donald Hotchkiss, vice-president of 
the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers 
Association, met with a serious accl- 
dent while stacking hay on his ranch 
south of Burns. His injuries will con- 
fine him to bed for a considerable time, 
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but he is reported as coming along 
nicely. . . . President of the association, 
Herb Chandler, was also seriously hurt 
some time ago. He has been moved 
home from the hospital now and is well 


on the way to recovery. ... Still an- 


other stockman in the Northwest, Joe 
Bly, of Asotin, Wash., is reported seri- 
ously hurt and suffering from a severe 
concussion. A runaway pack horse caused 
the injury. 


@ Secretary Clinton P. Anderson was 
guest speaker at the re-opening broad- 
cast of the National Farm and ‘Home 
Hour on Sept. 15. This marked the re- 
turn to the air of a program heard for 
the first time on NBC’s network in 
October of 1928. The time, 1 to 1:30 
P. M., coast-to-coast. 

@ Herman Farley has been appointed 
executive directive of a newly estab- 
lished veterinary research institute at 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College. First 
project of the institute is expansion of 
research on anaplasmosis, aimed at de- 
veloping a serum for immunizing cattle 
against the disease, which is estimated 
to cause Oklahoma cattlemen an annual 
loss of $250,000. 

@ The American Meat Institute has 
prepared a large two-color poster for 
use in retail stores to help inform con- 
sumers of the value of meat and its 
animo acids. The poster, entitled “How 
Meat Helps Restore Our Convalescent 
Fighters,” features meat served to con- 
valescent servicemen. 

® Don Bohoskey, of the Yakima Sheep 
Company at Yakima, Wash., plans on 
flying from Yakima to his outlying 
sheep camps just as soon as he can get 
delivery on a new airplane. He visual- 
izes many long tiresome hours of fol- 
lowing dim trails through the grazing 
areas saved by use of the direct air 
route. Mr. Bohoskey’s venture will open 
a new era for Yakima Valley sheep 
band supervision. 

@ Sgt. John Agar, who married Shir- 
ley Temple, famous 17-year-old actress, 
is the son of the late John G, Agar, 
pioneer Chicago meat packer. 
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@ Jack Vaughn, Fox Valley, Ore., a 
long-time cattleman in the area, said in 
Heppner, Ore., that he was thinking of 
giving up the old-time method of trail 
herding his cattle. Modern railroad 
spurs and trucklines have discouraged 
the long-established method recently. 
On his last drive, he said he drove 320 
head to Heppner, and found that the 
week-long trip was pretty hard on the 
cowboys. They were kept on the prod 
all night in wild country looking for the 
cattle which were made nervous by 
coyotes. 

@ Ray Peck, Grand Junction, Colo., 
supervisor of the Grand Mesa national 
forest during the past 23 years and 
veteran Forest Service employe, with 
over 37 years of service to his credit, 
retired on Oct. 1. Mr. Peck is a native 
of Colorado, his family having settled 
at Black Hawk in 1859, moving in 1880 
from Clear Creek County to Hayden, 
where they engaged in ranching and 
where he was born. Mr. Peck will be 
succeeded by Roy Williams, who, dur- 
ing the past 10 years, has been super- 
visor of the Washakie and then of the 
Shoshone national forests. 


@ President Wilson McCarthy of the 
Western Stock Show Association at Den- 
ver has disclosed tentative plans worked 
out under Manager John T. Caine III of 
the National Western Stock Show for a 
new show building designed to house un- 
der one roof practically every part of 
that show with the exception of the car- 
lot division. The structure will be 
erected on the ground occupied by the 
National Western Stadium and the La- 
mont Sale Pavilion, until now owned by 
the Denver Union Stock Yard Co. headed 
by L. M. Pexton.... W. Earl Ellis, pres- 
ident of the Southeastern Fat Stock 
Show and Sale, Inc., also announces an 
improvement program for the Ocala, Fla., 
pavilion, site of the annual show. About 
$150,000 will be spent to enlarge those 
facilities. 


@ Recent achievement awards include 
an “A” flag from the USDA to the Den- 
ver plant of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany. Workers and management earned 
the “A” as the government’s highest rec- 
ognition for production of food required 
in the war effort. ... Philip D. Armour, 
former executive vice-president of the 
company bearing the family name and 
grandson of the founder, has received 
from the War Department a citation for 
exceptional civilian service. 

@ The Rio Rancho in the San Lius Val- 
ley near Alamosa, Colo.—an 84,000-acre 
part of the famous old Trinchera land 
grant from the Spanish government— 
has been bought by H. J. Peterson, Den- 
ver and Shawnee, Colo., rancher-contrac- 
tor, who plans to move his registered 
and commercial Hereford herds to the 
ranch by Mar. 1. 

@ There was a pleasant plenty of famil- 
iar faces in the association offices at 
Denver the past month, as various call- 
ers dropped in for a friendly word or to 
talk over current happenings in the live- 
stock world. Earl Monahan of Hyannis, 
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Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries 


The absence of gates, neck bars, and other 
gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- | 
erated by two or more men. Weight 300 
pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- 
ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. 
Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other | 
young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- | 
ing Table. 


AVOID DANGERS OF INFECTION, OVER- 


HEATING AND INJURIES FROM THROWING. 








When calf enters table, operator at left squeezes | 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf | 
securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 
horizontal position. No stop gates or bars 
necessary. 








Head is free on table, can be turned in any | 
position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, | 
and branding. Leg is pulled over bar, exposing 
flank for castrating. Metal guard at bottom 
keeps feet out of way. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


| 
STAGGS AND CO. — 
(Incorporated) | 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS | 

| 


Specify which side of calf you brand 








Neb., was on his way to the Baca Grant 
sale. ... Stockman Sam Hyatt of Hyatt- 
ville, Wyo., and Kelso Musser of Delta, 
Colo., stopped in on their way to attend 
the Washington hearings on the Forest 
Service range code. ... Edwin B. Magag- 
na, Rock Springs, Wyo., attorney, was 
also on his way to Washington in con- 
nection with forest matters. ... Henry 
Park, acting secretary of the National 
Live Stock Exchange, and Val Blakely, 
commission man—both of Denver—came 
in for a brief visit, as did A. A. Smith, 
American National vice-president, of 
Sterling, Colo., Russell Thorp, secretary, 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, 
Cheyenne, and Joe Finley of Encinal, 
Tex. 

@ The death of Joe Simas, Monument, 
Ore., member of the Oregon Cattle and 
Horse Raisers Association, is reported 
in that organization's section of The 
PropucER. Mr. Simas was killed by the 
fall of the derrick pole when he was 
moving the outfit to another field. 

@ The Cudahy Packing Company has 
announced at Chicago the appointment 
of Hugo Wesin as head of its beef divi- 
sion, succeeding William Diesing whose 
death occurred Aug. 18. Mr. Wesin has 
been with Cudahy since 1907, and he 


was for many years Mr. Diesing’s 
assistant. 

@ Chosen to head the newly organized 
Quay County (N. M.) Junior Cattle 


Growers’ Association are the following 
officers: C. L. Nowe, Jr., of Endee, 
president; Betty Madge Horton of 
Quay, vice-president; Maxine Pyeatt of 
Tucumcari, secretary-treasurer. 

@In Colorado’s Pueblo County the 
30,852-acre Teller Ranch and reservoir 
has been sold by Mac Clevenger tc 
Lawrence L. and Houston H. Nichols 
of Dallas, Tex. 

@ The list of office visitors in recent 
weeks has included C. L. Forsling, direc- 
tor of grazing headquartered in Utah; 
Fred Beier, well known livestock statisti- 
cal expert for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Denver; Norman Winder, 
president of the National Wool Growers, 
down from Craig, Colo., and Traffic 
Manager Charles Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz. 
P. O. Wilson, manager of the National 
Livestock Producers, came through on 
his way back to the home base at Chi- 
cago; Allan T. Flint, of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and Walter 
Ott, of the public relations section of 
Safeway Stores (both stationed at Den- 
ver) were among the visitors; and Mont 
Saunderson, range management expert 
with the Forest Service, also of Denver, 
completed the list. 





World Cattle Numbers Down 


HERE WAS, STATES THE op. 

fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, USDA, a slight decrease in world 
cattle numbers generally at the begin- 
ning of 1945, as compared with a year 
ago. The total, 711,000,000 head, was 
2 per cent under the 1936-40 average 
of 723,000,000. 


Further reduction in world cattle 
numbers is indicated because of animal 
losses since January in central and 
eastern Europe, as well as less favor- 
able feed supplies and little assurance 
that economic conditions during the next 
few years will be improved. 

Direct war damage, requisitioning by 
invading armies and lack of adequate feed 
supplies have chiefly caused reductions 
of recent years. In North America, cat- 
tle numbers on Jan. 1, 1945, remained 
near the record level of about 113,000,- 
000 established a year earlier. An in- 
crease in Canada nearly offset a small 
decrease of 800,000 head in the United 
States and Cuba, and the total for these 
three countries was well above the 1931- 
40 period. The 1945 decrease in this 
country and in Canada will be moderate, 
and any decline over a period of years 
may be gradual as long as favorable 
feed and pasture conditions prevail. 
European cattle numbers, exclusive of 
Russia, showed a 5 per cent decrease 
at the start of 1945 and were 13 per 
cent lower than the 1936-40 average of 
110,100,000 head. 

In South America’s principal cattle 
areas, animal numbers remained near 
last year’s level because of unfavorable 
pasture weather, but in Argentina the 
cattle population at mid-1945 was slight- 
ly higher than a year ago because 
slaughter ran below normal in the first 
six months. The estimate of Australia’s 
cattle runs to 13,500,000 head—a de- 
crease of 5 per cent; in New Zealand, 
good pastures and improved labor and 
fertilizer supply have increased cattle 
numbers, milk production and slaughter 
weight per animal. 

In the Philippines the greatest drop 
of any Jap-occupied country was re- 
ported, with a reduction of 62 per cent 
in cattle numbers between 1939 and 
1945. Burma’s total fell 20 per cent 
during the period. The totals in China, 
India and Japan are believed to have 
remained nearly unchanged. On _ the 
African continent conditions remained 
about the same, with the exception of 
French North Africa—and particularly 
Morocco — where drought reduced the 
cattle populations. 

















HEREFORD No. 
Annual show and sale, Elko, Nev............. 125 
George D. Young & Sons, Colo................. 123 
Samra Sraneem, Mees. so cerns 58 
I UN iso cadaldansccecemsisnasi 441 
ANGUS 

Pacific Coast assn., Calif........................... 67 
Interstate breeders assn., Ia............... .... 38 
POLLED HEREFORD 

Texas assn, ............ eek pee scicetnnaeaeKeaca curiae 48 
W. H. Campbell & Son, Ia......................... 68 


1,180 


SOME RECENT SALES 


Av. 

305 Quality uniform; top bull $1,050. 

228 32 bulls av. $181; 91 females av. $245. 
146 Cattle just off pasture. 

20-day-old calf, $6,100. 


363 Top animal, heifer, $950. 
260 Top bull $460; top female $1,000. 


217 20 bulls av. $205; 28 females av. $226. 
223 Dispersion; top $655. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


Total meat production in Argentina for 
1945 has been estimated at about 12 per 
cent less than in 1944. Of this, beef 
constitutes about 70 per cent of the to- 
tal output, which has been following a 
downward trend the past few years. 
This year’s beef, expected to be about 
10 per cent under 1944’s figure, has been 
affected by the 1944-45 drought, by 
insect damage to grain stands and by a 
three-month strike at freezing and 
chilling plants. For these reasons, too, 
beef exports from Argentina during the 
first half of 1945 were only about 55 
per cent of the total for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. . . The 
Argentine contract for bulk mont, under 
which the South American nation gives 
Britain all surplus meat except for cer- 
tain supplies to neighboring countries, 
has been extended for another four 
years. 

- -* 

A new barter arrangement between 
Uruguay and Cuba will permit the ex- 
change of 800 tons of Uruguayan jerked 
beef in return for 1,500 Spanish long 
tons of sugar from meat-short Cuba... . 
Tight meat supply in Cuba is attributed 
to injury resulting to pastures from 
three years of winter droughts, and 
the heavy slaughtering of lightweight 
animals to meet increased domestic de- 
mand. The 1945 cattle census showed a 
total of 3,778,000 head on the island— 
a drop of 29 per cent from 1940. 


* * * 


Development of an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Spain, believed to 
be far more serious than the type exist- 
ing in Europe for many years, has 
caused French livestock authorities ex- 
treme concern, according to recent news 
dispatches. Veterinarians are endeavor- 
ing to set up an immunizing belt along 
the boundary between their country and 
Spain by use of large amounts of vac- 
cine secured from Switzerland. 

* * 

Canada, which in six years of war had 
only nine months of meat rationing, has 
returned to coupon purchases in order 
to provide meat for Great Britain and 
Europe’s liberated countries. The an- 
nounced ration amounts to roughly 2 
pounds per person per week, carcass 
weight (about 144 pounds clear meat.) 
Exempt are brains, tripe, pigs’ feet, 
spare ribs, poultry, game and fresh and 
canned fish. 

* BS * 

The USDA publication Foreign Agri- 
culture offers some information on live- 
stock in Japan which, in view of our re- 
cent occupation of that country, is of 
timely interest. 


Although a preponderance of high- 
lands might suggest a thriving animal 
industry, pastures are poorly developed 
and livestock numbers small. Cattle, like 
horses, are raised there chiefly for draft 
purposes and stable manure. In 1939 
they totaled 1,967,000; 123,000 of these 
were milk cows. Horse population was 
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estimated in 1936 at 1,432,000 and other 
types of stock were far less numerous. 
In 1939 only 1,531,000 (28 per cent of 
all) farm families had cattle—most of 
them having only one head each. In 
general, cattle numbers per farm house- 
hold averaged 0.4; horses, 0.3; hogs, 0.2. 
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“Hybrid Corn Comes to Kansas” is 
the title of a booklet recently issued by 
the agricultural committee of the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association. A limited 
number of these booklets is availabie 
at county extension agents’ offices; at 
the Kansas Experiment Station in Man- 
hattan, and through the Kansas Bank- 
ers Association at Topeka. 








“Farms for Veterans,’ penned by 
Lowry Nelson as a report sponsored by 
related committees of the National 


Planning Association, recommends a 15- 
point program for assisting and safe- 
guarding the estimated 1,400,000 veter- 
ans who will be seeking full-time or 
part-time opportunities in farming upon 
their return to civilian life. You can 
obtain copies from the aforenamed as- 
sociation, 800 21st St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.—they’re 25 cents. 








Mimeographed Circular No. M-149, 
emanating from the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Stillwater, 
deals with Supplements for Fattening 
Two-Year-Old Steers on Grass. The 
results are broken down into those for 
1945 and a summary of findings se- 
cured in three years of study. 





The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, which has for three years been 
encouraging communities of the nation, 
and the 2,000,000 individual employers 
in the country, not to lag on progressive 
post-war plans, has issued a handbook 
called “Post-War Jobs and Growth in 
Small Communities.” Source: Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 285 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


“Good Pasture and Roughage in Fat- 
tening Cattle” emphasizes the use of a 
maximum of winter roughage and good 
pasture and only a minimum of grain 
concentrates. Write Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia, Mo., for 
Bulletin No. 466. 


Milt Gage’s Hay Book, a self-comput- 
ing table for measuring hay in the stack, 
is now available in the 1945 revised edi- 
tion. The helpful pocket-size 200-pager 
may be secured from Camp Creek Farm, 
Savanna, Ill. Single copies are $1.50, 
with a discount for quantity orders. 


Large hay stacks have less surface ex- 
posed to the weather per ton of hay. 


| The inset (circled) has 


THE IMPROVED “MARVEL” 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder Sa 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled. 
i hopper detached to show 
working parts and mechanism. 





| Developed Especially for Pasture 


and Orchard Improvement 


| All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 
|Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 
lons or 300 Ibs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


‘Order Today—IiImmediate Shipment 


| Specify whether you want lugged wheels, 
wheels for tires, or with tires moun 


| Price $100 (with tires $128.48) F.O.B. Factory. 
| All 


shipments paid in advance, C.O.D. or 


S.D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Owned by W. Allen Rogers Industries 
P. O. Box 272-1 


Demopolis, Alabama 








GOLD SEAL eed is os at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 


Weslern Tete EF 


DENVER,.COLO 





aes nd * Catalog 
STOCKMENS SUPPLIES 
Saddles Harness.Bridles, 
Belts Chaps.Hats.Boots. 


® FRED MUELLER“ 
400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 















































































































CATTLEMEN’S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared Especially for Cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone. 
Easy to handle .. . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 1% pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red _ pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 
the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for accounting 
for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock and 
feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for entering 
the different kinds of expense and in- 
come items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, the 
sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from the American Cattle 
Producer, 515 Cooper’ Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado ... Price $2.50 


Phone KE. 8164—Prompt Service 











WE OUTDO ~ 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of | 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. | 


The Producer Is Our Endorsement | 





GRAZING SERVICE 


REPORTS 





Information on range and livestock 
conditions in grazing districts as fur- 
nished by the Grazing Service, Salt Lake 
City, based upon regional graziers’ re- 
ports for the three-month period July 
to September, 1945, is summarized as 
follows. 


Arizona (C. F. Dierking) — General 
rains and scattered showers the latter 
part of July and through August brought 
relief to most ranges. Stock tanks filled, 
spring and stream flows increased and 
range forage improved greatly. The Ari- 
zona Strip district, in a severe drought 
for a year and a half, reported range con- 
ditions greatly improved and prospects 
for winter feed favorable. The Kingman 
district reported range conditions the 
best since 1939. The Maricopa and Saf- 
ford districts report exceptionally good 
forage in the higher elevations, a few 
dry spots in the desert areas. 


Marketable range stock is expected to 
be somewhat heavier than normal for fall 
delivery. Only isolated cattle buyer ac- 
tivity reported. There is a general feel- 
ing of optimism among the cattlemen 
and a belief that prices will hold, al- 
though both buyer and grower incline to 
a “wait and see” attitude. The optimism 


of cattlemen is not shared by many 
sheepmen. 
The ranch labor situation has _ not 


noticeably improved since the end of the 
war. 

Colorado (Russell B. Rose) — Range 
and stock are generally good; late rains 
favored most range operations. 


In the northwest feed has already ma- 
tured; in other areas it will mature later 
than usual. 

The late cold spring slightly reduced 
hay production; operations are two to 
three weeks later than usual. This will 
result in reduced aftermath pasture es- 
pecially on the mountain meadow land. 


Below normal fall activity in cattle 
and lamb sales is apparent, although fat 
cattle and sheep could be moved to mar- 
ket in considerable numbers at any time. 


Idaho (Kelso P. Newman)—Range in 
southern Idaho is better than for a num- 
ber of years—attributable mainly to a 
succession of good moisture years which 
have aided reseeded areas. As a result 
there is a noticeable improvement in con- 
dition of perennial grasses. Stockmen 
have co-operated in the program of es- 
tablishing safe dates for entering spring 
and summer ranges and this practice is 
bringing fine results. 

Only a few areas in Idaho grazing dis- 
tricts show serious competition for range 
between big game and stock. Special 
studies of such areas in co-operation 
with advisory boards and _ interested 
agencies are planned or programmed. 

Montana (R. E. Morgan)—Precipita- 
tion throughout the state has been con- 
siderably below normal with shortage of 
stock water, the big factor in the move- 










ment of stock to markets earlier thay 
usual especially on anything fit fo, 
slaughter. There was less growth of 
grass than last year but feed is about 
normal and of better quality. Stock 
water has been especially short east of 
the Musselshell River between the Yel. 
lowstone and Missouri rivers, in parts of 
the southeast and northeast. 

With sales rings or public stockyards 
in or near all the grazing districts, most 
stock has been marketed locally at prices 
above River Market quotations consider. 
ing the freight differential. An increas. 
ing number of cars are going to the 
West Coast. 

Trend is still to change from sheep to 
cattle. However in recent months a few 
growers considered holding their ewe 
lambs for replacement purposes. The 
general opinion is that livestock market- 
ings this fall will be heavier than usual, 

Nevada-California (Nic W. Monte)— 
General rain improved the range consid- 
erably, the Mojave California district 
being the exception. Otherwise, outlook 
for fall and winter grazing is favorable. 

Though a loss in weight has been re- 
ported in some sections, stock is expected 
to show average gain over normal. A 
number of operators have already dis- 
posed of their lambs but cattle move- 
ments are following their usual course. 

Indications are that stock water sup- 
plies will be adequate for some time. 

Haying operations are completed, with 
the exception of localities visited by late 
storms. Average yields reported. 

New Mexico (E. R. Greenslet)—Range 
in general is below average. A few local 
areas have received considerable mois- 
ture during the past 60 days. In the 
northeast a normal rainfall was had for 
July. The higher elevations in the Mag- 
dalena area had sufficient rainfall to fill 
approximately 50 per cent of the reser- 
voirs, while in the south, from Lordsburg 
to Hobbs, rainfall that would bring 
relief has not fallen. The July precipi- 
tation for the state was approximately 
80 per cent normal but high tempera- 
tures reduced the efficiency of moisture 
falling in local areas. Considerable live- 
stock has been moved to more abundant 
range within and outside the state. Pros- 
pects for fall and winter in the lower 
ranges is the poorest in many years. 

Cattle remained in fair to good condi- 
tion in most range areas. In general, 
sheep are in good condition, especially 


STOCKYARDS SLANG 

The agricultural research depart- 
ment of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
furnishes the following clarifying 
definitions for terms used “in the 
trade’’: 

Calico—Many-colored animal. 

Dingers—Inferior light lambs. 

Bow-wow—Runt. 

Horsey —Long-legged, 
mal, 

Jackpots—Mizxed lots of cattle. 

Deacon—Bob calf. 

Pen holder—Animal used to keep 
possession of @ pen. 
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in the rougher foothill areas. 

A few mid-season sales have been 
made in the Deming area. In general, 
for the state, feeder lambs have been 
contracted from $11 to $12. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 head of fat grass and 
feeder steers were moved at $12.50 to 
$13. A few sales of cows and calves at 
$100 to $125 by the pair; weaner calves 
$11.75 to $13.50; feeder yearlings $11.25 
to $13.85; fat yearlings around $13 and 
fat grass cows $6.75 to $11. 

Oregon (Kenneth C. Ikeler)—The Ore- 
gon region has had a very favorable 
grazing season. Conditions were favor- 
able for putting up hay, and range and 
meadows are now seasonably dry. The 
hay crop was considerably larger than 
normal. 

Contracting of cattle and sheep in the 
Oregon range country was very active at 
quite satisfactory prices until the atomic 
bomb shortened the Pacific War. This 
event put a nervous edge on range buy- 
ing, but greater market stability is ob- 
served at this writing. Condition and 
weights of stock are above average. 

This season’s range fire losses to date 
have been the lowest on record. The fed- 
eral range fire loss to date has been 
approximately 10,000 acres. 

With the demand for horse meat 
abroad, horse buyers have again become 
active in the Oregon region. The Jordan 
district advisory board considered the 
horse removal program and made plans 
for immediate construction of roads and 
traps into the Mahogany unit of that 
district, after which the work of gather- 
ing the horses will begin. This board 
appropriated $1,000 to begin the work. 
The other districts will clean up horses 
as fast as an outlet can be found. Re- 





— or 


Continued from Page 4 
colored the picture which afterwards be- 
came so famous. He showed it to Phelps, 
who said: “Hell, that: picture tells them 
the story better than I can write it,” and 
the drawing was then sent to Helena. 


In 1913 I purchased the picture for a 
modest sum from a friend of the artist’s; 
had it taken to Chicago for cleaning, 
backing and framing, and in Nov. 17, 
1942, presented it to the Montana Stock- 
growers Association. 

(To Mr. Huidekoper, of Twodot, 
Mont., our thanks for these further, in- 
teresting background details.—Ep.) 


RECORD GRASS-FAT SHIPMENT 


Western South Dakota buffalo grass 
still makes a good quality beef. A ship- 
ment of grass-fat steers raised by us 
at the 2-T Ranch east of Rapid City 
—three-year-old steers weighing 1,300 
pounds—was made to a New York 
packer for immediate slaughter. It took 
Six days en route to New York, and for 
such a long trip, the cattle must be in 
finished condition to butcher satisfac- 
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moval of the remainder of our wild 
horses will greatly strengthen the range 
management program. 


Utah (Harold J. Burback)—There is 
promise of excellent fall and winter 
grazing in most Utah areas. Some iso- 
lated spots, however, have not received 
enough rainfall. 


As a result livestock in general is in 
good to excellent condition. Utah calf 
crops were good and are heavier than 
average. 


As yet there has been no indication of 
any abnormal liquidation of livestock, 
and with an improved labor situation the 
reduction in sheep numbers seems to 
have halted, at least temporarily. It is 
as yet too early to determine what the 
attitude of the cowmen will be toward a 
reduction in numbers. 


Wyoming (Milton W. Reid)—Weather 
has been very favorable during the sum- 
mer months for winter feed production. 
All stock has made good gains and will 
go into the winter in above average con- 
dition. Good feed conditions on the 
higher ranges have delayed shipping 
dates. Judging from sales made, weights 
will be above last year and the general 
average. Contract prices received by 
stockmen average slightly above last 
year for most classes of sheep and cattle. 
Weaner calves are selling at 11 to 12 
cents; yearling steers from 12% to 14% 
cents, depending on flesh. Haying has 
been delayed because of labor shortages; 
however, the hay crop will be normal. 
Sheep numbers continue to decline with 
a noticeable trend to change from sheep 
to cattle. Many stockmen have signified 
their intention to sell close on their 
cattle this year while prices are good. 


torily. A record is probably established 
with this sale of steers for grass beef 
out of the Bad Lands country billed the 
long distance to New York, also for 
the price which excelled any of the past 
on cattle fed no hay or grain, just good 
old western grass and cottonseed cake. 


The two-year-olds in the shipment 
went to a feeder in Iowa, weighing 1,150 
pounds, which is a record on grass 
twos, as 1,000 pounds is generally the 
average.—EARL H. TAyYLor, Pennington 
County, S. D. 


Elko Herefords Average $305.04 


With a $1,050 price for Herb Chan- 
dler’s top-of-the-sale bull from Baker, 
Ore., and $400 for the female top, a 
daughter of Real Prince D, the annual 
Elko (Nev.) Show and Sale chalked 
up an average of $305.04 for 125 
head last month. Junior championship 
pen of the show was entered by Idaho 
Hereford Ranch of Gooding, Ida. Spir- 
ited competition and high standards 
marked the first junior judging event 
and auction at the show. Seven teams of 
youthful stockmen from five counties, 
all 4-H members, vied for state-wide 
honors in picking out the fine points of 
fat animals The Chandler bull went to 
the Lee Livestock Company of Elko. 








| THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 

| Patent Pending 

| This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
| and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
| ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 


| Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
| up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
| fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
| into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 

ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY' 
THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Trained Horses NOW IN DEMAND 






PICTURES 
Easy-to-understand 
text 


in “TRAINING RIDING HORSES” 


Simplified training method to increase use- 
fulness and sales value. Used by leading 
trainers at... 


; he 


The King Ranch . Priva 
| The atest Edition 
| 6666 Ranch ca 


Lipan Springs Ranch 
The Elkhorn Ranch 25c 


Horse and Mule Association of America 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, lll, 









o 
& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts— FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN 
AC-5, 809 West Exchange Ave., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


| Dept. U. S. Yards 


COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD 


See 


EST. 1899 






Visit Our 
Ranch 


H. E. Witwer & Sons, Greeley, Colo. 


[BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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GOOD COUNTRY | 


17,104 acres, 11,959 deeded; 8 pastures, 4 wires. | 
Well watered: new deluxe 6-room and bath | 
ranch house. Pasture runs up to shipping pens; 
pavement, schools and churches. One of the 
most desirable ranches on the market in central 
east New Mexico. Deeded, $8.50. Bob Manuel, 
Solorado, Texas. 
a® 

| 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A | 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free! No obligation. Simply address Beery | 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 14410, Pleasant | 
Hill, Ohio. 





Universal 8 pc. Tool Set $14.85; 10 pc. $19.85 
Wrench Set, 6 pc. Box-end $7.85; Open-end $9.85 
Standard %” 15 pc. Secket Set & Case, $29.85 


Tractor %” 14 pc. Socket Set & Case, $49.85 
Immediate shipment. Clip ad. Mail Check Now 
Universal Tool Co., 1527 Grand ACP, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


SADDLES for FARM and RANCH 
Factory-to-you prices. 500 in stock. No priority 
needed. Free illustrated catalog. 

NEWELL’S SADDLERY 
1907 So. Broadway St. Louis 4, Mo. 


WELL IMPROVED 7,000-acre cow ranch, close to 

shipping point and oiled road, 3,040 acres 
deeded land, $30,000. Also herd of fine quality 
Hereford cows at market value with ranch. 
Box 322, Eads, Colo. 


WANTED to hear from owner of farm for sale 
for fall delivery. Wm. Holly, Baldwin, Wis. 


FOREMAN-MANAGER, experienced in ranching 

and range cattle business, would like to con- 
tact cattle ranch owner with opening in pros- 
pect. Interested in improving place and increas- 
ing production. Final salary open pending dem- 
onstrated results. Box 100, American Cattle Pro- 
ducer, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





Are You Keeping Up with the tatest ae- 


velopments in your field? Here's a group of 

magazines that specialize in a particular sub- | 

ject: | 

Livestock | 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- | 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, | 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- | 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1: Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; Berkshire (hog) News, $1. 

Horses } 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2). $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 

Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 

Pigeons 


American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 


Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Progressive Poultryman, m., $1; Poultry Bill- | 
board, m., $1. 


Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; | 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, | 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; 


Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New sarees | 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial | 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Modern Game Breed- | 
ing (pheasants), $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- | 
ary World, $1.25; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. | 

Rush your subscription today. Remit in any | 

manner convenient to you. 





(squab fancy), | 


Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. | 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 


free catalog—hundreds more. 
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CALENDAR 


October 5—1st annual convention, Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Assn., Woodward, 
Okla. 

October 6—Bureau of Plant Industry Annual 
Range Improvement Field Day, Woodward, Okla. 

October 6—Annual Sandhills Feeder Cattle 
Carlot Auction, Bassett, Neb. 

October 8—Idaho Cattlemen's Assn. 
sale, Idaho Falls; 
Twin Falls. 

October 8—Wyoming Hereford Ranch annual 
sale, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

October 9-10—Colorado Hereford Classic, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

October 10—Messersmith sale, Alliance, Neb. 

October 10-12—American Royal Live Stock 
and Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 12-13—Field day and sale, 
Aberdeen-Angus Assn., Denver, Colo. 

October 15-16—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show, 
Chicago, IIl. 

October 18—N. D. Aberdeen-Angus Show and 
Sale, Dickinson, N. D. 

October 19-20—N. D. Hereford Assn. Sale and 
Show, Bismarck, N. D. 

October 23-24—-2nd Annual Nat’l 
Sheep Show and Sale, Minot, N. D. 

October 26—Chadron Hereford Show and Sale, 
Chadron, Nebr. 

November 1-2—Cornhusker Futurity, 
Bow, Nebr. 

November 3-7—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
den, Utah. 

November 9-10- 
Billings, Mont. 

November 9-18—Greater Pan-American Here- 
ford Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 

December 2-6—National 4-H Club Congress, 
Chicago, III. 

December 3-5—International Congress, Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., Chicago, III. 

January 10-12, 1946—-AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION'S ANNUAL CONVEN- 


fall bull 
October 20, another sale at 


Western 


Columbia 


Broken 
Og- 


Tri-State Hereford Futurity, 


TION, DENVER, COLO. 
February 1-2—National Polled Shorthorn Con- 
gress, Lincoln, Neb. 
FEDERALLY INSPECTED 
SLAUGHTER 
(In Thousands) 
August 8-Mo. Total 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
RRO bon So eid aoe 1,292 1,339 9.071 8,589 
RENO foe ee ae ae 609 756 4,153 4,544 
BN scstsxsch ccna aparece 2,206 4,145 26,822 50,352 


Sheep and Lambs..... 1,563 1,924 13,961 13,688 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Sept.1 Aug.1 Sept.1 Sept.4 
1945 1945 1944 Ay, 
Frozen Beef......236,897 256,526 149,255 78 036 
Cured Beef 6,837 5,355 12,231 11,809 
Total Pork........ 285,588 344,812 478,224 442.939 
Lamb, Mutton.. 10,420 14,842 15,027 858) 


Lard and Rend. 
68,827 79,285 240,298 229,199 
Total Poultry.. 114,933 103,203 160,689 94.039 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 





Sept. 17 Sept. 15 
1945 1944 

Steers—Choice ............ $16.50-18.00 $16.50-18.35 
Steers—Good .............. 13.75-17.25 14.25-17.09 
Steers—Medium .......... 11.00-14.75 11.00-14.59 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch........... 13.00-15.00 14.75-15.75 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. .......... 12.00-13.50 12.00-13.25 
F. & S. Steers—Gd.-Ch... 12.50-14.50 11.75-14.95 
F. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Med. 9.00-12.50 9.00-12.00 
Hogs— (200-240 lbs.).. 14.75 Only 14.75 only 
Sprg. Lambs—Gd.-Ch... 13.50-13.75 14.25-1459 
Ewes (shorn)—Gd.-Ch. 5.75- 6.00 5.00- 6.00 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 

New York New York 


Sept. 17, 1945 Sept. 15, 1944 


Str. and Heifer—Ch.....$21.50-22.50 $21.50-22.95 
Str. and Heifer—Gd..... 20.50-21.50 20.50-21,25 
Cow—Com...............-..--- 18.50-19.50 18.50-19,25 
Veal—Choice ................ 21.50-22.50 21.50-22.25 
Veal—Good ............-..--- 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
Spring Lamb—Choice.. 26.00-27.00 26.00-26.75 
Spring Lamb—Good.... 24.50-25.50 24.50-25.25 
Ewe—Good .................. 13.25-14.25 13.25-14.00 
Ewe—Commercial ........ 12.00-13.00 12.00-12.75 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs..... 25.25-26.50 25.00-26.00 
THE COVER 


The Idaho cattle caught in motion for 
our cover picture this month are being 
trailed, with thousands of others, from 
summer ranges to lush irrigated pas- 
tures. Designated driveways, amply 
equipped with stock water, are essential 
features of these fall migrations. (Graz- 
ing Service Photo.) 


Invest in the future. Lend a hand in 


the coming Victory Loan Drive. 





Here shown is a 
half-bred Zebu steer 


raised in the Fiji 
Islands, which 
weighed 1,120 
pounds, dressed. 


Cattle have done 
well in these richly 
beautiful isles which 
comprise a_ British 
erown colony—a re- 
markably healthy 
group placed natur- 
ally at the “cross- 
roads of the South 
Pacific.” There are 
about 250 islands of 
varying size, rang- 
ing from the great 
one of Viti Levu, 
which covers 4,053 


cluding Shorthorns, Friesians and Jerseys. 
ment of subsidies on imported pedigree and grade stock. At Navua, 


CATTLE IN THE FIJIS 





(Photo courtesy Costello Brothers, Suva, Fiji.) 


square miles, to mere rocks a few yards in circumference. About 80 of the islands 
are inhabited and many of the uplands sections of the larger ones are admirably 
suited to cattle raising; the herds flourish on all-the-year natural pasture and 
are free from disease. : 

Purebred stock was recently introduced from New South Wales and New 
Zealand to improve the strain. There is now the nucleus of high-grade stock in- 


The industry is assisted by the pay- 
a short dis- 


tance from the capital city of Suva, there is a 10,000-acre pastoral farm where 
1,000 Friesian and Jersey cows yield about 250,000 pounds of butter annually. 
| itm 
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